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POLITICAL AND SOCIAL NOTES. 
—_—@—. 

CCORDING to the admission of the official 
journals in the Caucasus, there is no cessation 

of the severity of the Russian Government towards 
the Daghestan Highlanders. Hundreds of families 
are being driven from their cna in ne = 
down to the Caspian coast, . where st 
readiness to convey them ' to the 


vince of Saratoff. mamma eg 


unfortunates accompany them to Derbent or Petrovsk to 
see them placed on board ship, and a correspondent of 
the Ziffis Vestnik reports witnessing a crowd of these 
people being driven away by the soldiers, who “ used 
violence, and resorted to the employment of arms.” The 
treatment was so outrageous that, although a Russian, 
and accustomed to frequent exhibitions of brutality, the 
correspondent felt himself impelled to ask the soldiers 
why they were so cruel to the Circassians. “ We are 
acting under orders,” was the reply, and the ruffians (we 
cannot give them a milder title, with all due deference to 
Mr. Gladstone) pursued, unchecked by the Government 
Officials, their task of maltreating the ‘friends of the exiles, 
Let us quote another paragraph from the Saratoff Dvernik, 
dated July 21: “ Last night arrived at Saratoff a second 
batch of Circassian exiles, larger than the first” (which 
consisted of 450 exiles, and arrived there July 19), “ and 
for the most part consisted of women and children.” What 
had these women and children to do with the revolt 
which took place two years ago in Daghestan, that they 
should be separated, in many cases from their husbands, 
and dispersed defenceless among the brutal peasants of 
Saratoff? The batch of exiles which arrived in Russia a 
twelvemonth ago were stated to be mainly composed 
of old men, women, and children; the young men—we 
quote official language—“ having been hanged or shot.” 
According to all appearances the rope and the bullet are 
still in use in the Caucasus, and only women and 
children are being transported to Russia. Of the exiles 
deported in 1878 half are dead from disease and starva- 
tion. Is it unfair to imagine that these new arrivals at 
Saratoff are doomed to the same cruel fate of slow ex- 








tinction? Surely now, if ever, Mr. Gladstone should 
leave off writing post-cards to look after these forlorn 
wretches in the Caucasus, and the Daily News, in com- 
mon justice, should display the same energy in bringing 
Russian atrocities to light which it displayed i in placing 
before Europe the barbarities in arities in Bulgaria. 


ae es ihe 


hes tabqusbineelt all tn: Soareane spair of effect- 
ing a successful coup against his. sepia, saithast sare 
aid than the Russians are inclined to give him just now.. 
These protectors of the fugitive Khan are represented as 
having cut down considerably the amount of the pension 
he had always received from them since Shere Ali drove 
him out of Afghanistan. The reduced stipend comes to 
little more than £600 per annum in English money, a 
not very royal revenue for such an important person- 
age. Under the pressure of this financial distress, 
Abdurrahman Khan has sought relief in a manner not 
unknown to English Society.. He has married the 
daughter of Jehandur Shah of Badakshan, a chief who, 
in addition to considerable political influence, enjoys the 
reputation of great wealth. It is possible, but by no 
means probable, that Abdurrahman will devote himself 
to domestic felicity and to the attenuation of his father- 
in-law’s money-bags. Our Simla correspondent predicts, 
on the contrary, that the marriage will have the effect of 
making Badakshan an even sharper thorn in the Ameer’s 
side than it yet has been. Which would need to be very 
sharp indeed. 


Tue sudden and unexpected return of the Czar and the 
Imperial family to St. Petersburg gives rise to many com- 
ments. It had been officially announced that they would 
pass the whole summer at Livadia, in the South, It is 
now stated that in the Imperial park of Livadia two 
suspicious individuals were recently discovered who at 
the approach of the visiting officer immediately fled. On 

a closer inspection of the garden it was found that a 
sentinel was lying on the ground in his death-throes, He 
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that the soldier had beem poisoned. ‘This dark deed, 
which pointed to some ulterior aim, so frightened the 
Empress that the immediate return to the capital was 
resolved upon. 


Nervous politicians—there be such among us even 
yet, although the Czar and the Ameer no longer scowl at 
England—will learn with dire misgivings the existence 
of a Party in India sworn to——-to promote war with 
Burma? Worse than that. To stir up strife with China 
and Thibet? Worse even than that. Nothing less, in- 
deed, than to influence the Viceroy by all the means in 
their power to give direct active support to Yakoob Khan 
until he sits securely on the throne of his fathers. Not 
merely against external enemies—India is pledged to do 
that by the lately executed Treaty. But aid in money, 
in arms and ammunition, in matériel, even in men, 
against pretenders and rebels of all sorts within the con- 
fines of Afghanistan. The theory of those who favour 
this enterprising policy is that as we have been largely 
instrumental in securing the succession to Yakoob Khan, 
we are bound not less by self-interest than in honour to 
make his position substantially secure. Are these views 
Anglo-Jingoistic? We know not. But we do know that 
Major Cavagnari is believed to hold them; while the 
gossip of Simla further alleges that the gallant and 
shrewd Hiberno-Corsican has gone to Cabul for the 

express purpose of arranging with the Ameer the best 
and most effectual means for consolidating the latter’s 
authority. 


From Roumania we understand, on the best authority, 
that the persecutions of the Jews have again been 
renewed by the direct influence and orders of the 
Government. On the pretext that vagrants must be 
xemoved beyond the frontier, the most respectable 
Israelites who are earning an honest living are being 
seized, put in irons, and transported. Many weak persons 
and invalids have already succumbed to the hardships 
and ill-usage inflicted on them. Terrible misery prevails. 


THE changes in the Turkish Ministry have occasioned 
considerable surprise at Berlin, where it was expected 
that Savfet Pasha, and not Aarifi, who suffers from 
chronic headaches, would be the new Premier. Nobody 
thinks much of the suppression of the Vizierate ; this 
little plan has been tried before. It is a mistake to look 
upon Khereddin’s dismissal as a Russian victory. The 
Sultan, “ good, easy man,” as he is, is neither a Russian 
nor a Frank; and if he really does follow up any one 
idea consistently, it is probably confined to a Turkish 
adaptation of “ Jtalia fara da se.” 


To-pay the French Chamber of Deputies sits for the 
last time at Versailles. After the vacation they will 
meet at the Palais Bourbon. The Budget was voted in 
ten days without examination, and almost without dis- 
cussion. 


A Russian correspondent informs us that, at the sug- 
gestion of General Gourko, the Prefect of St. Petersburg 
has addressed a private circular to all employers of labour 
in the capital, urging upon them the duty of reporting to 
the Third Department any symptoms of revolutionary 
spirit which they may observe among the employés. 
General Loris Melikoff has had several long and im- 
portant conferences with Gourko since his arrival from 
Kharkoff last week, and it is understood that when 


expired a few hours afterwards, without having been able | 
to make any communication. ‘The medical men proved 












against the N Gen eve 
be in favour of a continuation of the war @ outranc, 
the conviction being common with them that if the towns — 
can only be purged of Nihilism, no difficulty will be — 
experienced in restoring the provinces to order. Arguing 
theoretically, the town population in Russia is so small 
and so easily controlled, that it should be feasible forthe | 
Administration, with its immense executive power,-to- 
totally suppress the spirit of revolution ; but in practi¢e 
there are many difficulties, the “ man-crushing machine” _ 
or Army being quite as much open to Nihilism as the 
civilians themselves. Keen observers express their belief 
that, in spite of the thousands of arrests and banish- 
ments, Nihilism is much more widely diffused than it 
was three months ago, and that it is taking an alarming 
hold upon the peasantry. 


WE understand that at an Imperial Council of Minis- 
ters, held at St. Petersburg a few days ago, it was decided 
to issue orders forthwith for the construction of a railway 
across the Caucasus from Tiflis to Baku, in view of the 
development of Russia’s interests in the Caspian, conse- 
quent upon the subjugation of the Turcoman tribes. 
























WE hear that on account of the development which is 
taking place in the Chinese and Japanese fleets the Rus- 
sian Government has decided upon strengthening its 
naval defences in the Pacific. In the autumn several 
vessels of war will leave Cronstadt to take up a per- 
manent station at Viadivostock, and the works in con 
nection with the construction of a new naval port and 
dockyard at St. Olga’s will be pushed on without delay. 
The committee of Naval Construction at the St. Peters+ 
burg Admiralty is now engaged preparing designs for a: 
flotilla of gunboats, very similar in principle to those: 
which have been recently built in England for the 
Chinese Government. 














GENERAL Kowpakoosky, the acting Governor of 
Turkestan, has received from the Regel exploring party 
despatched to Kashgaria intelligence showing the 
Chinese to be in greater strength than was imagined. 
by the Russians. In Kashgaria and Mongolia the. 
Chinese troops exceed 40,000 men, and every day sees 
the arrival of reinforcements from Pekin. The Chinese 
Governor, Tso Tsoun Tan, has taken advantage of the: 
disputes between the Russians. and the Kirghiz to invite. 
the latter to enter the Celestial service. As many as) 
1500 have already allowed themselves to be incorporated: 
in the Chinese irregular cavalry, and Governor Kouro- 
patkin, of Kulja, privately reports that, if the exodus. 
from the Trans-Ili district continues unimpeded. by 
Russia, the country will become entirely depopulated. 
The Chinese troops are enjoying excellent health, while 
the Russian soldiers at Mazart and Naryn are afflicted 
with dangerous and: destructive epidemics. 



















WE hear that the Government gun-foundries at St 
Petersburg have received large orders for heavy ordnance 
to strengthen the Russian defences along the Prussian 
frontier. 







Apvices which we have received from Orenburg state 
that an addition is being made to Russia’s flotilla in the 
Sea of Aral by the despatch of two light gunboats «in 
sections across the Kirghiz deserts to Kazala. The Aral 
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out impediment from Kazala to Rojah Saleh and other 
points on the Afghan frontier. — 





THE Viceroy’s Council in Calcutta has devised a new 
scheme for settling the difficulties of the indebted culti- 
vators of Bombay. There is to be a new class of beings, 
to be called “ Conciliators,” who are to interpose when 
parties disagree, and show how easy it is to settle matters 
by a little mutual forbearance. It seems to have been 
assumed as a matter of course that such a Government- 
created order would be able to effect a compromise in 
all cases where the friends of the parties have failed. 
The belief that Government knows a great deal better 
how to manage the business of private persons than 
private persons do themselves, is very prevalent in 
India. If this plan succeeds, it would be well to appoint 
some such officer as a Public Conciliator-General, to 
reconcile the people of India to the expenses of the 
Afghan War, the repeal of the cotton duties, the 
license tax, and the gagging of the vernacular Press. 


THE Paris Municipal Council, which aspires to be a 
third power in the State without even being possessed 
of the intelligence of an ordinary vestry, is about to 
make itself still more ridiculous by changing the names 
of nearly a hundred streets and places in Paris. This 
mania for changing street names is essentially a French 
one, but hitherto it has only been developed at the 
actual time of a revolution. It was reserved for a Re- 
publican Council to resolve deliberately to change the 
names of all streets which have the slightest reference to 
the Empire; to the Monarchy, or to religion. Some of 
the historical blunders the Council has committed are 
really amusing. ‘Thus the Rue Abbatucci loses its 
name, and is called the Rue Le Boétre, after the 
philosopher of that name, because Abbatucci was 
Minister of Justice under Napoleon III.; but the 
street has been called by this name for fifty years, 
in memory of a general of the First Republic, who 
died heroically in 1796 whilst defending Alsace against 
the Austrians, and who could hardly have foreseen that 
in the next century his family would furnish an Imperial 
Minister. It was naturally to be supposed that the 
sapient Council would abolish the names of the Empress 
Josephine and the King of Rome, but the depth of 
folly was reached when it was determined to call the 
Rue Bonaparte the Rue Guttenberg, thus substituting for 
a name which is written in letters of glory in the history 


of France that of a German printer. Further, the name 


of Haussmann, the builder of modern Paris, is to be 
taken from the Boulevard and to make way for that of 
Etienne Marcel, an individual who was killed while 
endeavouring in a traitorous way to deliver up one of 
the gates of Paris to the King of Navarre. 


Tue late Khedive thinks he will get back to Cairo 
after all. He has refused the palace at Caserta offered 
him by the Italian Government, saying he thought of 
going to Turkey. 


Prope at Athens have at last begun to understand 
that in international affairs right without power to back 
it is as good as no right at all. Article 13 of the 
Berlin Treaty sketched out the Turko-Hellenic frontier ; 
but the Sultan will not hear of the cession of Janina ; 
and as the Cabinets of Paris and Rome have recom- 
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flotilla has suddenly become an. important factor in | 1 
Central Asia affairs, in consequence of the discovery of 


Tue mixed Austro-Turkish Commission for the regu- 
lation of the occupation of the Lim-line in the northern 
portion of the Sandyak of Novibazar has at last met, and 
is proceeding to Bosnia. Whether the Ministerial 
changes at Constantinople will have any retarding influ- 
ence on the progress of negotiations, whether the 
Mohammedans will meekly submit to an Austrian 
occupation or not, are questions which time only can 
answer. In the meantime the Russian evacuation 
is occupying more minds at Vienna. The third of 
August is the limit fixed by the Treaty of Berlin, but it 
is not supposed that if a few companies should remain 
after the specified date that recriminations will follow. The 
Austrian Government, like another, is always lenient to 
Russia. 


THE nomination of Monsignor Roncelli,. Nuncio in 
Brazil, to Munich, is in Germany considered a good omen 
for the reconciliation of the Vatican and the Empire. 
Monsignor Roncelli was originally charged with the con- 
fidential mission to Kissingen executed by Monsignor 
Masella last year, but was prey 2nted from carrying it out 
by severe illness. Monsignor Roncelli’s nomination has 
been made outside the usual routine. The general 
Nuncial translations are to take place in autumn after the 
creation of the new Cardinals, when his Holiness will 
dismiss Cardinal Nina from the post of Secretary of 
State.- This personage has made himself smpossible 
at the Vatican. The other day the French Am- 
bassador to the Papal Court remonstrated with his 
Holiness on the rudeness of Cardinal Nina. It seems 
that when the Cardinal was setting out on a state visit to 
the Marquis de Gabiac, he remarked to his entourage 
*‘ Now I shall have to listen to some more lies.” When 
the Prince of Bulgaria was at Rome some months ago, 
lodging at the German Embassy, it required ‘extreme 
pressure on the part of Leo XIII, to induce his recalci- 
trant secretary to pay the usual visit of courtesy to the 
heretic Prince living with the heretic Minister. 


LetTErs from Siberia speak of a general fear of a 
rising em masse among the exiles. During the last twelve- 
months Nihilism has made gigantic progress east of the 
Ural, and is now believed to have infected one-third of 
the population. Evidence of the ruthlessness of the 
leaders is visible in the destruction of six of the leading 
Siberian towns within a few short weeks of each other. 
Orenburg, which controls the whole of the southern 
Ural, was the first to succumb to the “red spectre,” and 
then in swift succession followed the Cossack capital, 
Uralsk; the great mercantile centre, Irbit; the arsenal 
of Eastern Russia, Perm; the administrative centre of 
the Kirghiz deserts, Petrapavlovsk; and finally the em- 
porium of Chinese trade, Irkutsk. No disguise is made 
either by the Government or by the perpetrators that 
all these conflagrations have been due to the action 
of incendiary associations. In each place the fires have 
been preceded and followed by revolutionary manifestoes, 
and in reply the authorities have effected arrests which, 
we understand, now exceed in the aggregate four hundred 
and fifty. How to deal with this state of affairs is beyond 
the comprehension of the local functionaries. The orders 
of the Imperial Administration have been so far complied 
with that troops have been mobilised, the fire brigade service 
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improved, sid a house sentinel system established @ /a 
_Gourko, But atson, like assassination, is'a stealthy spirit, 
that cannot be allayed by the sword and the bayonet, 
and the only result thus far of the precautions taken 
seems to be a commensurate increase of the daring 
activity of the Nihilists. “What aggravates the evil 
more,” declares Governor Kaznakoff in a despatch 
received at St. Petersburg from Tobolsk last week, “is 
that the whole country is sown with revolution. ‘Thanks 
to the indiscriminate system of hurling disaffected indi- 
viduals over the Ural into Siberia, without arranging 
their secure confinement in a single spot, the territory 
between Perm and the Pacific has been completely colo- 
nised with political agitators, who now openly carry on 
their crusade among the exiles and find ready listeners in 
every class of society, from the convict-peasant to the 
well-to-do Siberian magnate. I see no other means of 
quelling the movement, the gravity of which increases 
every day, except by gathering in all the dangerous polli- 
tical exiles and banishing them to some distant isolated 
spot, such as Nova Zemlia or Saghalien.” It is 
a question, however, whether this plan could be 
carried out without setting Siberia in a blaze. The 
military resources at the disposal of the Government are 
scanty and scattered about the country in depéts which for 
seven months out of the twelve are blockaded by bad 
roads. A revolution in Siberia would be very different 
to the puerile outbreaks in Russia, and would take 
months, perhaps years, fur the Imperial Government to 
thoroughly quell. 


We are glad to find that the Committee on Army 
Re-organisation has sent out a long series of questions 
to commanding officers. Would it, however, not be as 
well’ to examine orally some adjutants, other junior 
officers, and non-commissioned officers and men? It 
ought likewise be worth while to obtain the opinion of 
those soldier writers who have notoriously for years past 
devoted much time and thought to the subjects now 
being investigated. We presume, however, that the 
Committee would scarcely like, and inferentially ap- 
prove of, their officers using their brains and pens. 


THE Bengalee who lately had the privilege at Willis’s 
Rooms of attacking his governors with the privity and 
approval of distinguished English statesmen, must have 
derived much satisfaction from the heartiness of Mr. 
Bright’s denunciations of the Ministerial Policy. On 
such a theme Mr. Bright displays a fatal fluency, reas- 
suring to grievance-mongers, if inconclusive to opponents. 
He cries shame, and teaches the natives to cry shame, on 
the regulations. which require candidates for the Cove- 
nanted Service to compete in England. He seems to 
forget, or perhaps does not know, that that service forms 
numerically but a small portion of Indian officials ; that 
it numbers throughout the whole of that vast Peninsula 
only about a thousand men. The vast majority of 
Government appointments in the uncovenanted branches, 
with most liberal pay, great power, easy leave-rules, and 
comfortable pensions, are filled by natives. To perform 
the more responsible task of supervision and appellate 
posts, it is surely not unreasonable to ask from natives a 
closer intimacy with European civilisation and its institu- 
tions than can be gleaned from books. A sojourn of 
two or three years in this country is perhaps the most 
valuable of the qualifications required under the present 
system, and entails certainly no greater hardship upon 
native aspirants than English officers have to undergo in 
leaving the country of their birth for the best part of 





their lives. As to the relative cost of English and nativé 
officials, that is a matter of which the Viceroys and their 
Councils on the spot are better able to judge, perhaps, 
than Mr. Bright. The trustworthiness and efficiency of 
the workman are to be considered as much as his pay, 
and Indian history yields few instances of such qualities: 
in native administrators. When the natives of India have 
shown that they can, and will, master the principles of 
civilised politics in all parts of the world, and can make 
their way by dint of their own industry and integrity in 
any country, then it will be time to talk of the education 
of Calcutta as if it were on a par with that of our English 
schools and Universities. 


Tue French papers contain a huge advertisement of 
“The Universal. Interoceanic Canal Company for 
Piercing the American Isthmus,” with an announcement 
that the subscription to it will be open until the 7th of 
August. M. de Lesseps is both President and Director 
of the Association ; and will, as it is clear, be a great deal 
more. He will “create” the new canal almost as much 
by his own single efforts as he did the old one at Suez, 
although, unless his life is extended almost beyond the 
natural limit, he can hardly hope to see the work finished 
and the Pacific joined to the Atlantic. His present 
efforts are directed to the floating of the company, which 
he not unnaturally hopes to see composed chiefly of his 
own countrymen, It is easy to imagine the sort of argu- 
ments which, with his little daughter to back him, he 
presents to a patriotic audience in the provincial French 
towns ; nor can a nation which is Quixotic enough to 
start a Franco-American cable with the certainty of loss, 
from pure motives of patriotism, be expected to respond 
without zeal to the addresses of M. de Lesseps. 
Although, therefore, “the public subscription will be 
open in Europe and America on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day next, and the allotment of shares will be made irre- 
spective of nationality,” it may be presumed that the 
lion’s share of them is expected to go to France, more 
especially as there is a proviso that “subscriptions may 
be made by letter at any time from this date.” It will 
be curious to see what course the English Government 
and other Governments take in this matter. We acquired 
our shares in the Suez Canal rather late in the day and 
by means of a semi-political manoeuvre which took the 
world by surprise. But will that example be fol- | 
lowed now while there is a fair chance for all ‘countries 
to accept a stake in the enterprise? Every holder of 
twenty shares is to be entitled to vote at the general 
meetings, and it will add to the interest of these meetings 
if each of the European and American States has a 
representative present to speak for it. ‘The other most im- 
portant questions that seem to lie in the way of the com- 
pany are connected with the International rules destined 
to govern the canal and its banks ; and here the United 
States may not impossibly attempt to cause some trouble. 
M. de Lesseps is reported to have made a humorous 
speech the other day, in which he regretted that there 
had been no such opposition in this case as was offered 
by England on the former occasion. If the valiant pro- 
jector and president is in want of an obstacle or two 
they will be pretty sure to meet him on the other side 
of the Atlantic, and he will do well to provide against 
them betimes by explaining to his subscribers the exact 
status which the Canal is to occupy as a highway free 
to all nations. 
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_THE COST OF THE ZULU WAR. 

T is not everyone who has the chance of going to 
‘ Corinth, and not everyone can with impunity run up 
a bill of four and a half millions of pounds. Expensive as 
may have been the stay in the city of the Greek isthmus, 
and alluring as may have been the charms of its fair deni- 
zens, it appears that the temptation of being able to con- 
vert Zulus to Christianity, and the charms of increasing 
the British Empire against its will, far surpass those of 
Corinth, even. as they require more money, or, which 


-amounts to the same thing, more credit. Sir Bartle 


Frere may be congratulated on having led the English 
people by the nose more successfully than any other 
statesman. Even the celebrated vote of credit by which 
terror was to be inspired into the hosts of the Czar, pales 
in comparison with Sir Bartle Frere’s little bill. For feeble 
and nugatory as was the effect of our warlike demon- 
stration in the Mediterranean, it was at any rate directed 
against one of the most powerful nations in the world ; 
and though a miserable failure, it might, if the 
councils of the nation had been directed with a 


little less pusillanimity, have had magnificent results. 


Not so with the amount. required to meet the 
expenses in South Africa. We have already spent 
nearly as much as was required to frighten the biggest 
country in Europe, for the purpose of driving out of his 
mud huts a sable monarch who never did us any harm. 
And had we, which we have not, been entirely success- 


ful, success would have brought no honour to us and 
-no benefit. The war was from the beginning a mistaken | 
one, thoughtlessly undertaken, and negligently carried out ; 
it has ended in a partial victory, for which we are called | 


on to pay a huge sum of money—a sum sufficient to 
establish and endow a hundred hospitals or to educate 
half a million of children. 

Truly our Viceroys are great men, and we are never 
so ready to acknowledge their greatness as when we 
have to meet the liabilities which their wisdom has im- 
posed on us. Any man of ordinary courage and average 
prudence would have shrunk from the huge task which 
Sir Bartle Frere undertook with so. light a heart. And 
any man of the type of other men would, after the 
disaster of Isandlana, have felt that he had done enough 
mischief, and would have retired, if not gracefully, yet 
with that amount of sincere regret for his imprudence 
which would have gone a long way to redeem it in the 


_eyes of the generous and large-hearted English people. 


Not so our High Commissioner. Conscious of his 
rectitude, convinced of the necessity of destroying the 
Zulus and saving their. souls, he replies to the appoint- 
ment of Sir Garnet Wolseley by a paper in which his old 
opinions are reiterated, and the dangers of moderation 
carefully pointed out.. Even when displaced by another 
officer, at the moment when the Home Government had 
shown as clearly as could be shown short of a curt dis- 
missal that Sir Bartle Frere did not possess its confidence, 


he still finds leisure and inclination to explain his policy 


in a despatch of which the length is only excelled by its 
self-confidence, and to offer to place at the new High 
Commissioner’s disposal all the valuable information of 


_which he has dening.t the last twelvs months made. such 


excellent use; - 
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Such Governors and Viceroys, however, are to expen- 


nan aide een oe After a succession of bad harvests, 


and a depression in every branch of business totally 
unprecedented in its duration and severity, we positively 
cannot afford the luxury of losing nearly two thousand’ 
brave soldiers and spending four and a half millions of 
the money for the sake of reading Sir Bartle Frere’s. 
admirable despatches, carefully numbered from 1 to 38. 
Cheers may greet the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
because more was not spent, and because the Cape 
Coionies are, at some future time, to pay something 
back, but we cannot help thinking that we have spent 
too much already. We were dragged into the war not only 
without our consent, but positively without knowing 
it; the terrible disaster which befell our arms through 
the incompetency of our officers made it imperative 
to carry it on, and finally we are of course obliged 
to pay for it. But it is high time that it be 
distinctly laid down as an absolute order, which no 
Governor or Commissioner may transgress, that no. 
offensive operations against any other nation. shall be 
undertaken under any pretext whatever without the dis- 
tinct consent of the Government at home; and that, . 
even if a colony be attacked by its savage neighbouns, 
the duty of its chief will be to remain in a position of 
absolute self-defence until he receives orders from Eng- 
land. Unless such a rule be laid down with a categorical 
distinctness about which there can be no mistake, we 
may at any moment be plunged into fresh wars. of which 
the cost in life and money will only be exceeded by their 
gross injustice. And the House of Commons would be 
doing no more than its duty if it imposed this condi- 
tion upon Ministers before granting them the sum they 
demand, 


THE TURKISH MINISTERIAL CRISIS. 


HE anxiety which all those who are concerned for 
the welfare of Turkey—that is to say, all those 


who do not wish for a general European war—must fe! 


at the state of affairs in Constantinople, is not limited 
to the mere fersonnel of the incoming or outgoing 
Ministers, nor even to the paiticular influences which 
have occasioned the change. Khairreddin was un- 
doubtedly a good man, and Caratheodori was one of the 
very best heads at the service of the Porte. But Safvet 
also has a good European reputation, and Aarifi is well 
thought of. If the dismissal of Khairreddin, or rather 
the course of conduct which led to his resignation, be 
due to a daisse of English and French influence at the 
Porte, and a Aausse of Russian, it is bad, doubtless, But 
the political Bourse of the Porte is subject to as many 
fluctuations as its financial counterparts; and the relative 
positions of the Ambassadors and the policies they repre- 
sent may soon change again. Osman Pasha, that very 

heroic and very well-paid person, who seems to be in 
more senses than one the Turkish Marlborough, may b« 

doing all. he can to block reform. Mahmoud Nedi 

and Mahmoud Damad (birds of ill-omen to Turkey) 
may again be hovering over the well-intentioned Sultan. 
But it is, we repeat, not so much the individual manifes- 
tations which should cause anxiety in the friends 0! 
Turkey ; it is the state of things of which they are mere 
signs and symptoms. 

That state of things may be summed up very simply. 
There is an utter want of stability in. the Government o: 
Turkey, and stability in Government is the one thin: 
which is necessary, not merely to her prosperity, but i: 
her salvation, Turkey, there is no doubt, is in, yery 

















great straits. Her debts are large, some of her most 
fertile and provinces have been torn from her, 
others are in such a condition that they are of no profit 
to her, and promise further trouble ; others, again, are 
threatened by the cupidity of her grasping little neigh- 
bour to the south-west. Out of all these difficulties, 
peace, quietness, fair-play on the part of her neighbours, 
and steady within, might, no doubt, extricate 
her. But which of these good things does she possess ? 
The ill-treatment of the Turks by the Bulgarians of the 
new province threatens a repetition of the atrocity tactics 
of three years ago. The very doubtful loyalty of Aleko 
Pasha is more likely to foster than to prevent misde- 
meanours in Eastern Roumelia. Agents from half-a- 
dozen ill-disposed Powers are stirring up troubles in 
Macedonia and Albania, and the Western Powers are 
clamouring for reform in Asia Minor and Armenia. 
Meanwhile, the Porte amuses itself in setting up and up- 
setting Ministers by turns. One day Constantinople wakes 
up and finds that the grand Vizierate is abolished ; another 
day it wakes up to find the grand Vizierate restored. 
Grand Viziers or Ministers all alike are ephemeral. 
Some of them may mean well; others (not so many, 
probably, as some of us would like to make out) mean ill. 
But well-meaning or ill-meaning, they have no oppor- 
tunity of carrying out their intentions, simply because 
they have not time. This, it may be said, has always 
been the case in Oriental Governments. ‘The statement 
would be of doubtful truth, but, true or false, it is irre- 
levant. Oriental States, and Turkey in particular, have 
generally had this peculiarity. ‘Their Government in the 
Western sense may have been bad and unstable. But 
underneath this so-called Government there has been a 
_ complicated but stable system of village and municipal 
administration which has gone on just the same, and has 
preserved the life of the nation. Now the recent disorders 
of Turkey have put an end to this. The old system of 
the communal, tribal, feudal organisation, or whatever 
it may be called, has been entirely disorganised, and, 
besides this, is threatened by the reforms which are 
asked for. To make the administrative machine work, 
it is therefore absolutely necessary that there should be 
a stable and efficient Government above occupied with 
something else than the mere collection and transmission 
of taxes with more or less malversation. So long as the 
present bewildering whirl of change goes on at Constan- 
tinople, no such thing is possible. The Sultan not un- 
naturally fails to comprehend the altered condition of 
his Empire, and pursues the game of palace and diplo- 
matic intrigue as of old. The players in that game are 
more numerous than ever; more eager, feeling that the 
time is short, supported or opposed by a larger number 
of foreign backers, all of whom have something at stake. 
Such beneficial measures as the institution of the gen- 
darmerie which Baker Pasha has been striving for are 
neglected, when they are not violently opposed. The 
currency is in a hopeless condition. Brigandage is re- 
ported from all the provinces, and during all this the 
grim wolf, or, rather, several grim wolves, bears, hyenas, 
and jackals, are at the door waiting to strike in and 
seize their prey at the very earliest opportunity. In avery 
short time (no one can tell how short) Turkey will be 
in the condition of Poland a hundred years ago, and 
twenty times worse. Her anarchy will be so patent and 
flagrant that partition, or something like it, will become, 
not a open question merely, but a simple necessity. 
There appear to be only two ways in which this un- 
fortunate and ill-treated country can be prevented from 
becoming intolerable to herself and everyone else. One 
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ition which we have 
measure anticipated by recent events, but which at 
same time those events have anticipated in an | 

wrong manner and direction, The other is not‘so much — 
the enforcement of unmanageable and probably .un- 
suitable Western reforms on Turkey, as an honest effort 
for her government according to Turkish ideas. If the 
other European Powers were sincerely desirous of her 
welfare the way is open to them. They can force on 
the Sultan a capable Minister, no matter whether it be 
Khairreddin, Midhat, or anyone else, and thereafter both 
abstain from assisting palace conspiracies, and discourage 
unanimously and sternly any attempt at such intrigues. 
Ten years, not of new-fangled nostrums, but of the old 
Government to which the Turks are accustomed, carried 
out honestly and fairly, would probably suffice to set 
Turkey on its legs again ; twenty would do so infallibly. 
Unluckily it is not only unlikely that any such fair play 
will be shown to Turkey, but positively certain that it 
will not. One great Power certainly, and probably 
another, has interests which lie all the other way. ‘The 
festering sores of Bulgaria and Eastern Roumelia, the 
encroachments of Greece, the anarchy of Albania and 
Armenia, present too ready means to the ill-disposed. 
Nor does it seem to be in any way possible to arouse the 
Sultan to a sense of the situation. To all this there can 
be only one end, and it is of the highest importance that 
the English people should have their eyes open to it. 
We are not guiltless, though we are less guilty than most 
of our neighbours in bringing Turkey to such a pass, 
But since it is there, we have to face the situation we 
have helped to create. It is unnecessary to describe 
that situation more fully, and it would be premature to 
indicate the action which will have to be taken. But 
this at least is certain, that neither in feeble maunderings 
about reform—most un-Asiatic of words—nor in lunatic 
ravings about bag and baggage, does the solution of the | 
difficulty lie. 


THE COUNTRY AND THE GOVERNMENT. 


HE article which Mr. Gladstone has contributed to 
this month’s WVineteenth Century under the above . 
heading is almost more interesting as a symptom of 
his curious idiosyncrasy than any recent utterance of his. 
The eternal enemy of Lord Beaconsfield and all his 
works, he has evidently gathered himself up for a decisive 
attack upon the policy he dislikes. This article may 
serve as the text for innumerable electioneering addresses, 
or it may be merely commented upon in ordinary vaca- 
tion speeches. But whatever may be its destiny, its in- | 
tention is the same. Ast ego censeo delendam esse Cartha- 
ginem, says our modern Cato, or, as we may freely trans- 
late it, “Some think one thing and some another ; but 
my opinion is that the present Government should be 
swept into the remotest dust-bin of creation.” 

Even Mr. Gladstone is not wont to advance’ con- 
clusions unsupported by something that appears to be 
evidence, and naturally we look with considerable inte- 
rest for the arguments brought forward in this instance. 
An adversary of the present Government, if he has not 
exactly deau jeu, certainly need not lack weighty articles 
of indictment. The partial surrender of the Berlin 
Treaty, the very doubtful aggression in Afghanistan, and 
the aggression in Zululand which is not doubtful at alll, 
the absence of firmness in dealing with questions of 
home legislation, and so forth, give not a few handlés. 
Mr. Gladstone, however, is not in a position to grasp 
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some of these, and declines to grasp the others, at least 
with any firmness. His great argument against the 
Ministry is not so much that they mismanaged foreign 
affairs, as that they have gone out of their way to 
create opportunities of mismanagement. They have 
raised up, “as from a virgin soil,” a whole host 
of questions, which are carefully tabulated. Turkey 
and Egypt no less than Afghanistan and Zululand 
have been gratuitously turned into stumbling-blocks for 
the feet of the British nation by this Government. Thus 
they are, according to Mr. Gladstone, the worst of 
obstructives. The Home-rulers may have slain their 
thousands of Parliamentary minutes, but Lord Beacons- 
field has slain his tens of thousands. To the wicked 
and gratuitous raising of these Eastern Questions is due 
not only the “estrangement of Russia,” not only the 
alienation of Bulgarian and Armenian, Cypriot and 
Greek, but the inaction of the British Parliament. The 
Eastern Question did not, as most people have probably 
thought, lie in Lord Beaconsfield’s way. On the con- 
trary he made it all for himself. The Egyptian diff- 
culties were not, as plain men have thought, an in- 
evitable result of the altogether anomalous position 
occupied by the Khedive, nor even the consequence of 
recent mismanagement on the part of our rulers. No, 
they were the consequence of the investment in the Suez 
Canal Shares. Andso Mr. Gladstone goes on. Now, 
we venture to think that, gullible as the English nation 
has often proved itself, this is not exactly the way to gull 
it. Short as are the memories of too many of us, they 
are not quite short enough for this. Although Lord 
Beaconsfield is doubtless capable of every wickedness, 
we do not think that even the inventive minds of Mr. 
Thorold Rogers or Mr. Walter Wren have yet accused 
him of stirring up the Herzegovinian Insurrection. The 
most brilliant of political mare’s-nest-finders has not, that 
we know of, traced the Servian revolt to the sub- 
scriptions of the Carlton Club, or to the participation of 
disguised yeomanry captains from Tory counties. We 
do not remember that England kept a vast army for 
months on the Turkish frontier, and thereby at once pro- 
voked the Bulgarian rising, and prevented Turkey 
from exercising proper supervision. over the manner 
of putting that rising down. For a_ statesman 
in Mr. Gladstone’s position to attribute the Turkish 
and Egyptian difficulties to any action of the 
present Government savours, if we may be pardoned the 
word, a little of impudence. These imbroglios have 
arisen partly from a series of events full two hundred 
years old, partly from the insufficient watchfulness of 
European Powers since the Crimean War. The Party 
whom Mr. Gladstone represents was practically in power 
from the close of the Crimean War to the eve of the 
outbreak of the Herzegovinian Insurrection, the brief 
intervals of weak Conservative Governments being of no 
account. For a great part of the time Mr. Gladstone 
himself was in office, backed by an immense majority. 
“ The soil” was indeed “ virgin” of all effort on his part 
to prevent the catastrophe ; that he can honestly say it 
was virgin of the germs which were certain to produce 
that catastrophe we hardly think. Certainly, if Mr. 
Gladstone has no stronger charge to bring against the 
Government than this, the Government has every chance 
of remaining in power till the crack of doom. 

There are, however, two little sentences of the article 
which deserve some attention. Mr. Gladstone asks 
triumphantly whether the future guides of the destinies 
of the country are to be “Liberals marshalled under 
Lord Granville. and Lord Hartington,” or the-present 
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Ministers. Now we have no doubt that a very large 


number of the inhabitants of this country would have no 
objection to the Government of Lord Granville and Lord 
Hartington. But they think (and the discreditable 
business of the Army Discipline Bill gave them only 
too much reason for thinking) that the real marshals 
would not be Lord Hartington and Lord Granville, but 
Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Gladstone himself. For 
foreign policy as Mr, Gladstone understands it, and for 
home policy after the Birmingham programme, we 
venture to say that this country is not inclined, and 
that it will take a great many bad seasons, a great 
many increases of taxation, and a great many articles 
in the JVineteenth Century so to incline them. How 
thoroughly Mr. Gladstone is cyen yet unaware of 
the real cause which drove him from power five years 
and a half ago appears very clearly from another 
sentence. He remarks casually that “on nearly every 
question open to controversy the present Ministers have 
been diametrically opposed to their predecessors.” It 
is perfectly true ; and here lies the whole secret of the 
popularity, such as it is, that Ministers still retain, They 
may have made mistakes; we at least shall not deny 
that they have made many. Their policy may have 
been annoyingly vacillating and inconstant; it may even 
have been something worse. But at least it has been 
diametrically opposed to the policy of Mr. Gladstone. 
They may have not fully understood the honour and the 
interests of England, but they have always appeared to 
have that honour and those interests in view. They may 
have been extravagant, but they have not plundered rich 
and defenceless classes in order to pander to the class 
hatreds of the least respectable of their supporters. 
They have not idly and uselessly destroyed venerable 
institutions in order to gain the credit of active legisla- 
tion and progressive policy. They have (though the 
Treaty of Berlin showed lamentable weakness) restored 
abroad something of that credit which, let Mr. Glad- 
stone say what he will, was in 1873 at the lowest ebb that 
England has known since De Ruyter swept the Thames, 
And to this reason, in spite of shortcomings, in spite of 
weakness, and in spite of many gross and lamentable 
mistakes, it is doubtless due that the bye-elections, which 
are an almost infallible test, have gone less against them 
than against any Government which has been in office 
for years. It is no doubt exceedingly galling to Mr. 
Gladstone to see that the country values what he himself 
does not care one straw about. But in this world it is 
necessary to take things as they are. When the Opposi- 
tion abandon entirely their present manner of attack, and 
confine themselves to the actual mistakes which Govern- 
ment has made, they will have every chance of making 
a good score. But to rewrite the history of Europe after 
a fancy plan, as Mr. Gladstone has done in this article, 
can do him no possible good, and can only furnish his 
adversaries with admirable opportunities for avoiding 
really awkward criticism by heaping upon his maladroit 
censure the ridicule which it deserves. 





AUSTRIA. 

HE solution of the Parliamentary crisis in Austria 

has been put off until the Reichsrath meets in 

the middle of September, by which time it is hoped 
that the relative strength of parties will be more clearly 
defined than it is at present. The result of the elections. 
is indisputably due in a great measure to the personal 
influence of Count Taaffe, but he does not seem to 
know what to do with his majority now he has got it. 
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It is a majority of compromise, which may split up at 
any moment when theoretical agreements are put to the 
" hard test of facts. Already the Czechs, with characte- 
ristic obstinacy, threaten to refuse taking their seats 
unless some tangible pledge is given them that they will 
obtain the concessions they ask for. The most impor- 
tant of these concessions—those, namely, which involve 
a wider autonomy for the Czech element than is allowed 
by the Constitution—can constitutionally be granted by 
Parliament alone; and Count Taaffe, while professing 
to bea friend of the non-German nationalities, is anxious 
to convince the Germans that he is a strict Constitution- 
alist. Altogether the situation is far from clear, and the 
support of the Czechs might perhaps even prove more 
troublesome to Count Taaffe than their opposition. 
Though they have adhered to their policy of absten- 
tion since the 25th of June, 1863, the Reichsrath 
has on the whole got on very well without them; 
it has, indeed, been freed from a “Home Rule” 
element which our own Parliament would doubtless be 
thankful to get rid of, even at the price of having a 
new Irish grievance on its hands. At first, no doubt, 
the refusal of the Czechs to take their seats practically 
deprived the whole of the important province of Bohemia 
of Parliamentary representation. The elections to the 
Austrian Parliament were made by the Diets, and the 
majority of the Bohemian Diet, consisting of Czechs 
—only Czech members were elected—at each meet- 
ing of Parliament demonstratively left the House, 
not to enter it again until the following session, when 
the demonstration was repeated. This scandal was put 
an end to by the electoral law of 1873, which intro- 
duced direct elections to the Reichsrath by the voters 
in electoral districts, instead of indirect ones by the 
provincial Diets. The result was that all the German 
districts of Bohemia, which comprise two-fifths of the 
population, sent members to the Reichsrath who took 
their seats and joined in the labours of the House like 
the other German members. It is also remarkable 
that in some districts the Slavs prefer to be repre- 
sented by a German rather than by a member 
of their own nationality. A German, Dr. Foregger, 
has just been elected for the second time by one 
of the Slovene constituencies. Nor is the policy 
of abstention adopted by the Czechs pursued by the 
provinces; the Poles, the Czechs of Moravia, and the 
South Slavonians, all send deputies to the Reichsrath. 
Under present circumstances Count Taaffe is placed in 
the unpleasant alternative of having to meet the Reichs- 
rath either with an insufficient and unorganised majority, 
or with one sufticiently large in numbers, but only to be 
kept together by a radical subversion of that Constitution 
of which he professes to be a supporter. To cope suc- 
cessfully with such a difficulty would tax the resources 
of a great statesman, and Count Taaffe, though a 
favourite at Court and very popular with the Austrian 
landowners, certainly does not possess either the political 
experience or the ability required for the task. The only 
man in Austria capable of dealing with it is Count 
Hohenwart; and he is a Reactionist, the triumph of 
whose policy would be the ruin of the monarchy. 


THE BANKING BILL. 


HE history of the Government Banking Bill, which 

was read a second time in the Commons on 
Tuesday last, is not the least melancholy nor the least 
instructive lesson afforded by the Session. 


It is nowa 
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long time since the failure of the Glasgow Bank, followed F 
by acrash of a somewhat similar kind in the West of 
England, made it apparent to the British public that 
some change must be made in the legal constitution of 
joint-stock banks in Great Britain. There was, between 
the period when this conviction forced itself on the public 
mind and the month of May, when the Government took 
action in the matter, sufficient time, as one would have 
thought, to elaborate a very complete and comprehen- 
sive measure. ‘The authors of the Code Napoléon did 
not take so long a time as this to regulate and embody 
in a simple form the whole law of bankruptcy, or any 
other of those astonishing models of legislative force and 
brevity which raise them above the level of Justinian or 
Gaius. But when the proposals of the Government were 
announced to the House in about the middle of the 
Session, it was at once perceived that the measure was 
to be one of the tinkering or patchwork order. There 
were signs in it, no doubt, of an attempt, entertained at 
some particular stage in the laborious process of parturi- 
tion, to make it a comprehensive Bill; for the 
old barriers dividing English banks from those of 
Ireland and Scotland had been attacked by the 
draughtsman, and some rather faint outlines of an 
intention to break down the privileges of the latter 
remained in the printed Bill. But this very boldness of 
design proved the most dangerous stumbling-block to the 
passing of the measure. A valiant resistance to the prin- 
ciple involved in such a reform was made by the Scotch 
and Irish members ; and in order to save the body of the 
Bill a jettison was soon made of its most interesting 
limb, clause 8 being thrown overboard as a sop to Cale- 
donian and Hibernian prejudices. 

The sacrifice, however, even when determined upon, 
was not destined to be effected without some wrangling 
and difficulty. An ingenious but rather doubtful 
manceuvre had been originally employed for dealing the 
contemplated blow at the Scotch banks. They were to 
be admitted to the advantages offered in the Bill only on 
condition of giving up those other privileges as to issue 
of notes, against which English bankers have so long and 
justly protested. Thus, when the idea of generalising the 
Act came to be perforce abandoned by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, that gentleman conceived that the best 
as well as the simplest course would be to strike Scotland 
and Ireland right out of the Bill, neither giving to them 
the advantages which he proposed to confer upon their 
English confréres, nor taking away those which they 
already possess. The canny Scotchmen were not to be 
put off by any such device. They would take the new 
boon in company with their rivals south of the Tweed, 
and they would also retain what they had secured 
already. They would, in fact, both eat their cake and 
have it ; or—they would make it very difficult to pass the 
Bill at all. So the Chancellor of the Exchequer, to 
whom leeks of this sort are not of very difficult digestion, 
gave in for the second time to Scotch dictation ; and the 
Scotch banks will be indulged with new cake without 
yielding up a crumb of the old. 

The Bill, thus shorn of that part of it which betokened 
a desire to approach the subject on a broad basis, 
dwindled down to a mere attempt to remove certain 
liabilities affecting the shareholders in existing banks. 
It was, when banks were comparatively speaking in their 
infancy, deemed an excellent provision that the share- 
holders should be bound to their customers and creditors 
to the full extent of all their property ; and thus a number 
of joint-stock banks now in existence are unable to limit 
the liability of their shareholders by any legal ingenuity. 
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These latter remain one and all bound so/idairement, to 
use a convenient French phrase; so that those of them who 
are worth nothing pay the creditors nothing in the pound, 
while those who are worth a great deal run a chance of 
losing everything they possess. It has become shocking 
to modern ideas to contemplate this inequality of burdens, 
and it is becoming also still more impossible to 
find persons of property willing to go shares in such 
undertakings with others who may be men of straw. 
Consequently the leading idea of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer is to allow such banks as are “ unlimited” 
to register themselves as “ limited,” and thus enter 
quietly into the happy fold in which other companies 
not engaged in banking have already taken refuge. The 
impecunious shareholders will still pay nothing in the 
pound when the crash comes; but the opulent share- 
holders, instead of being ruined outright, will only pay a 
definite sum—twice, thrice, or whatever multiple it may 
happen to be, of the amount which they subscribed, It 
is ridiculous to say, as Mr. Cross is reported to have said, 
that this constitutes no loss of guarantee to the depositors 
and creditors, or that the latter will have just as much 
security to fall back upon as they had. The Bill must of 
necessity be, as Mr. Baring called it, a concession made 
to shareholders at the expense of the creditors. But that 
is a concession and a sacrifice which the country in 
general is quite prepared to see made. Limited liability 
is now a doctrine which all of us understand ; and the 
other, the unlimited responsibility, instead of being more 
intelligible, as it formerly was, has become in practice 
much less so. There is no particular reason why the 
more universally received principle should not be applied 
to banks as well as to other commercial undertakings ; 
and as the Bill is now only a measure for allowing that 
system to be introduced, together with a few changes 
insuring more efficient keeping of accounts, there can be 
no reasonable objection to its passing through Parliament. 
The regrettable part of the whole tale is that a scheme so 
simple should have been fought through Parliament with 
so much to-do; and that it should ever have been 
coupled with a vain attempt to take up the subject of 
banking in a comprehensive manner. All that has been 
gained by many hours of debate and much discussion in 
the Press amounts to this lame and impotent conclusion, 
that we may now possibly see a Bill passed for removing 
a rather technical legal disability, and allowing joint- 
stock banks to assimilate themselves, if they choose, to 
other trading associations. 


THE ROUMANIAN JEWS. 


NE of the few stipulations of the Berlin Treaty 
which has been acknowledged as perfectly satis- 

factory by both the great Parties into which this country 
is divided is Clause 44, by which equal rights are to be 
granted to all persons in Roumania regardless of creed. 
It was decided that the carrying out of this clause 
should be the condition on which the independence 
of Roumania was to be acknowledged by the Powers ; 
the proof, in fact, that she was fit to be received into the 
comity of civilised nations. ‘The Roumanians, however, 
have, ever since the Treaty, persistently declined to give 
this proof of their civilisation, and a direct refusal to 
carry out the decisions of the Congress being impossible, 


have sought by all manner of evasions and half-measures, 


or rather propositions of half-measures, to avoid the 
responsibility imposed upon them. They have already 
sent two Envoys—Prince Ghika and M. Bratiano—on 
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tours to all the European Courts with the object of 
explaining to the Ministers of France, England, Germany; 
and Italy “the difficulties of the Jewish question,” and 
from the intelligence which has been received this week, 
it appears that a third Ambassador, Boerescu, is about to 
make a journey for the same object. 

It must not be supposed that successive Roumanian 
Ministers have thus acted from sheer obstinacy, and that 
Jewish emancipation in Roumania presents no difficulties 
at all, It has indeed become a serious question. But 
the difficulties of this step and the gravity of the con- 
sequences which, in the opinion of the Roumanians, it 
would entail, are entirely of their own creation. The exclu- 
sion of the Jews from a number of the ordinary privileges 
of citizenship—such as possessing real property, renting 
farms, keeping taverns, and many other ayocations— 
dates from 1866 only. The numerous persecutions which 
have not been punished, even if they have not been 
actually promoted, by the Roumanian Governments, are 
of still more recent origin. If to-day no Ministry can 
expect to pass an Act for the emancipation of the Jews, 
and if members of the Assembly are afraid to vote for it, 
it is simply owing to the system of oppression, persecu- 
tion, and plunder which the Government itself inaugu- 
rated thirteen years ago and has continued up to this 
day. The Roumanian peasant is, on the whole, a harm- 
less individual. As a shepherd his ways are those of 
the untutored savage, whose ignorance, childishness, and 
simplicity he shares. As an agriculturist he has 
advanced a stage further, and has acquired some little 
knowledge, but he remains improvident, lazy, and im- 
pulsive, and though satisfied with little and generally 
abstemious, he indulges, like the South Sea Islanders 
whom our merchant-ships have civilised, in occasional 
long-continued bouts of drunkenness, during which the 
ordinary good-tempered and not unintelligent peasant 
becomes vindictive and uncontrollable. Such a popula- 
tion was of course extremely liable, like that of many of 
our rural districts, to run up scores at the village tavern, 
which formerly was generally kept by aJew. But, unlike 
our agricultural labourers, when the score had become 
heavy and the landlord pressing, the Roumanians occa- 
sionally thrashed the landlord, plundered his house, and 
ill-treated his wife and daughters. Such offences were 
not punished by the officials, but were, on the contrary, 
instigated by them or the landed proprietors. The latter, 
indeed, were, like the peasants, frequently deep in the 
books of some merchant or banker belonging to the 
hated race. We do not for a moment wish to maintain 
that the interest asked by the latter was moderate; but, on 
the other hand, they ran an enormous risk not only of 
losing their capital, but of being robbed, outraged, and 
perhaps murdered. No other profession or occupation 
was open to them. Not being allowed to farm, nor to 
trade in tobacco—the principal product of the country— 
nor to enter any liberal profession, they were bound to 
gain their living by petty huckstering in the one case, or 
by money-lending in the other. And when the debts 
became oppressive to the borrowers they were cleared 
off by wholesale robbery and persecution. 

This is the whole Jewish question, the difficulties of 
which successive Roumanian Ministers have represented 
to all the Cabinets of Europe. It is simply that the Jews, 
being more careful, more industrious, and more intelli. 
gent than the native Roumanians, and no other occupa- 
tion being permitted to them, have gradually become 
creditors of the rest of the population; and M. Boerescu’s 
mission means, translated into plain English, that the 
Roumanians desire not to give up the privilege of robbing, 











outraging, and otherwise maltreating the persons to whom 


they owe money. It also means. that he and his pre- 


decessors have so thoroughly accustomed the population 
to treat the Jews as if they were wild beasts, that they 
cannot now hope to convince the ignorant peasants that 
Jews have the rights of human creatures. It means 
that many of the Roumanian landholders, who owe large 
sums of money, are afraid that the Jewish creditors 
would foreclose if they had the right to possess, buy, 
and sell real property. And from their fear of these 
results they deduce an admirable argument, which was 
once before, though perhaps less boldly, stated by M. Ghika 
in a letter to the Zimes some months ago. They say 
that if the Jews are emancipated, they will seize all the 
land, and they, the Roumanians, will be driven off their 
estates and reduced to beggary in their own country. 
We need hardly remark that similar fears were expressed 
in England about a hundred years ago, and proved, of 
course, to be totally unfounded. And we may add, that 
if a few of the Roumanian landed proprietors who spend 
all the money they can realise by the most wasteful 
management of their estates, and all they can obtain 
from “ their Jew” (as they call the person to whom they 
appeal at periods of distress), in wild and silly dissipation 
at Paris and elsewhere, were really driven out in favour 
of frugal and ingenious Jewish mortgagees, who would 
improve the land and promote cultivation, the catas- 
trophe would not be so terrible, and the signatories of 
the Berlin Treaty would still exist. Roumania is now the 
only country in Europe where all alike have to render 
military service and pay taxes, but where one special 
creed is not only excluded from a number of ordinary 
civil rights, but is also specially marked down for a 
harassing and continuous persecution. Unless she alters 
these laws and follows the example of other civilised 
nations, she cannot herself expect to obtain equal rights 
with them, but must expect to be grouped with Hayti, 
Dahomey, and the Kingdom of Ashantee. 


MR. LOWE ON INDIAN FINANCE. 


HE last number of the Fortnightly Review con- 
tains a remarkable article by Mr. Lowe on the 
Silver Question* as affecting India. It is a fact well- 
known to all, still unfortunately too few, who take an 
interest in India, that that poor overtaxed and over- 
populated country suffers at the present time from one 
of the most grievous scourges that can befall any nation. 
Under the innocent guise of loss by exchange there is an 
annual drain of upwards of three millions sterling on the 
already impoverished Indian exchequer. Considering the 
peculiar, nay, unique, relation subsisting between England 
and India, the Indian Silver Question is—largely affecting 
as it does both countries—undoubtedly one deserving the 
most attentive consideration, not of Anglo-Indian states- 
men only, but of British statesmen in general. Mr. Lowe 
deserves all praise for the large and public-spirited way in 
which he has. approached the subject. And his contri- 
bution is all the more valuable as he does not confine 
himself to purely negative criticism; he not only states 
the difficulty, but suggests what he considers a simple 
way out of it. His proposal, and it is, perhaps, best to 
quote his own words, amounts to this :—“ To limit the 
currency of the rupee to amounts of small value, and 
introduce by such means as Indian experts may think 
best a paper currency sustained at par with gold by the 


* A Simple Way Out of the Indian Difficulty. Fortnighi/ 
Review for July, 1879. ¥ me 
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right to acquire bullion for notes and notes for bull 
certain specified quantities.” Now with this reme 
the abstract we do not pretend to quarrel, for it is, 
believe, considered an established fact in all sck 
political economy that, to use Professor Jevons’ words, 
“ provided the amount of notes afloat is made to rise or 
fall by the exact amount of gold added to or drawn from 
the reserve in the manner of the Bank Charter Act and 
the present German system, it is possible to have a 
currency conforming exactly to the variation of a gold 
currency, and yet consisting mainly of paper.” Where 
we are at issue with Mr. Lowe is that he altogether fails 
to prove that the effects he predicts would follow, or 
rather ignores what the financial effects would be if the 
course he advocates were adopted. ‘Revolutions are 
not made with rose-water,” says Mr. Lowe, and we quite 
agree with him, but we will venture to quote another 
proverb in opposition, that in some cases “the game is 
not worth the candle.” And this is precisely the point 
Mr. Lowe has omitted to advert to. In offering the drastic 
remedy with which he proposes to heal the disastrous 
condition of Indian Finance, he disdains to notice the 
point important in all schemes of State, but all-important 
in questions of finance, the question of cost. Mr. Lowe 
objects (p. 30) “in the first place to any argument drawn 
from the opinion that what we are doing may have some 
tendency either to raise the price of gold, which is 
already too high, or to reduce the price of silver, which is 
already too low.” * Now this is surely an unfair prohibi- 
tion for Mr. Lowe’s possible opponents, For if we are 
to go to the root of any difficulty we must give some 
attention to the operation of the causes which have made 
that difficulty. In this case it is sufficiently clear that 
the depreciation of the rupee is due to the relative varia- 
tion in the respective values of gold and silver. The fons 
et origo mali lay proximately in the adoption by another 
country of the very scheme which Mr. Lowe wishes to 
see adopted in India. The primary cause of the fall in 
the price of silver was the adoption of the gold 
standard by Germany, the consequent demonetisation 
of its silver currency, and the sale of the raw 
material of that currency, by the way, chiefly to 
India. Such an enormous offer of a single commodity 
could not fail to depreciate its price to an unusually 
sudden extent, quite apart from the operation of all 
other secondary causes, which have been tending to 
lower the price of silver, as Mr. Lowe justly remarks, for 
a considerable time past. The whole effect of the gold 
discoveries was only to raise the price of silver from 
59% to 62%, as long as the double standard prevailed ; 
while, when the German demonetisation was in progress, 
the price of silver fell more than twice as much, Thus 
the monetary operations of a single Government had 
a more decided depreciating effect than all the 
Californian and Australian gold discoveries had in the 
opposite direction. 

Until now India and China have absorbed 
the silver which from time to time became  super- 
fluous in Europe, but India exported hardly any, 
as Mr. Lowe seems to suggest when dilating on 
the comparative “export value” and “ value .as an 
instrument of internal commerce” of the rupee. The 
fact of the “ melancholy state of the Indian Exchange” 
is not, as Mr. Lowe seems to think, attributable to the 
“utter unfitness of the rupee for the duties of a standard,” 
but mainly to the great proximate cause of the deprecia- 
tion of silver—z.¢, the demonetisation of the metal in 
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Germany, ‘The raw material of the rupee could simply 
be got so much cheaper in London, and that is the main 
reason of the appreciation of the value of gold in India. 

If Mr. Lowe’s scheme of a Government Bank for India 
were Carried out, some of the immediate results would 
be :— 

1. The Indian demand for silver would cease. 

2. The silver coin at present in circulation in India 
and about to be demonetised as legal tender for larger 
amounts, would further increase the amount of silver for 
sale. 

3. The necessary purchase of at least some part of the 
Government Bank’s Gold Reserve would have to be 
effected by offering (depreciated) silver for this (appre- 
ciated) gold. 

All three formidable reasons for a further rapid fall in 
the price of silver compared with which the recent depre- 
ciation would be a mere trifle. ‘There would, under the 
proposed state of things, be no market for, at the lowest 
estimate, fifty or sixty millions sterling worth of silver. 

Even Homer, we are told, sometimes nods, and Mr. 
Lowe, although the most merciless exposer of ambiguous- 
ness in his opponents, Parliamentary or literary, occa- 
sionally indulges in obscurity in the definition of his 
terms, if not in contradictions. For instance, admitting 
the yearly loss to the Indian exchequer at the recent 
rate of exchange to be upwards of three millions sterling, 
and a dead loss to India without a corresponding gain to 
England, he maintains that, should gold decline in value, 
England would suffer without India gaining by it. Yet 
a little later on he comes to the startling conclusion that 
if silver became appreciated, India is pvo tanéo the gainer. 
How are these two statements to be reconciled? If 
India loses by depreciation of silver, and England gains 
by appreciation of gold, surely, ceteris paribus, if gold 
falls and silver rises, India must gain and England must 
lose. 

Mr. Lowe seems to think it a most desirable result of 
his scheme that “one of the uses to which the very 
large fund which would be placed at, the disposal 
of the Government by the introduction into general 
use of paper instead of gold, would naturally be 
the purchase of.a large quantity of the silver no longer 
needed for circulation, which would, fro zanZo, relieve 
the market.” Now, in the name of commonsense, the 
lode-star of political economy, what would become of this 
silver which the Government Bank would purchase? 
Would the Bank reserve it in order to maintain the conver- 
tibility of the notes into gold? Or would it resell the silver 
either in India or Europe? Or would it keep it hanging 
like a thundercloud over the terror-stricken community 
ready to be discharged at a given moment? We confess 
that we should like to see the answers of the Indian 
experts whose opinion Mr. Lowe so diffidently asks for 
to these questions. One still greater intellectual treat 
we can imagine, and that is in the suppositious case of 
Mr. Lowe’s being Chancellor of the Exchequer or Secre- 
tary for India in a Liberal administration, to witness the 
severe dressing the right honourable gentleman, with his 
pre-eminent logical acumen and unrivalled powers of 
sarcasm, would administer to the Parliamentary opponent 
who would propose to the Government the scheme for 
regulating Indian finance which appears in the last 
Fortnightly under the signature of Robert Lowe. The 
responsibilities of office, the necessities of a taxpaying 
electorate, would probably make the late Home Secretary 
more inclined to remember that gue/quefois le jeu ne vaut 
pas la chandelle than that revolutions are not made with 
rose-water. The introduction of a gold standard would 
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undoubtedly be a benefit for India if it could be effected . 


by a stroke of the pen. So would more public works, or 
an extended railway system. But all these things cost 
money ; and where is it to come from ? 

Mr. Lowe himself estimates the amount of silver 
circulating in India at two hundred millions sterling. The 
demonetisation of this huge sum, assuming the very 
moderate loss of 20 per cent., would amount to forty 
millions sterling to be either extorted from the already 
overburdened Indian people, or from. the pockets of the 
British taxpayer. And this Mr. Lowe, with the charm- 
ing maiveté of an irresponsible Cabinet Minister in 
Opposition, calls “asimple way out of the Indian 
difficulty.” 


THE WEATHER AND THE FARMERS. 


HE effects of the cruel eight weeks with which 
the present summer began, must, whatever 
the autumn weather may be, prove disastrous to many 
farmers. It would be false kindness to extenuate the 
injuries already done by the wet, or encourage hopes 
that in all soils the corn crops are likely to make full 
amends for the failure of the hay. Yet although we 
seriously deplore a result which has been doubly 
disappointing because of the optimist predictions 
prevailing only a short time ago, it is not necessary to 
shut our eyes to the fact that good as well as harm has 
been done to the English farmer. We pointed out in an 
article in which his prospects and position were lately 
discussed, that the main obstacle against which agricul- 
ture has had to contend for some years past is the want 
of efficient labour. It is not so much that the labourers 
actually strike for higher wages, or refuse to execute their 
contracts. The grievance is rather that they will not 
fairly earn the wages which are paid them. They have 
discovered that there is no efficient means of compelling 
them to work fair; and they accordingly shirk their 
duties to an extent which is little suspected except by 
practical farmers. There is thus an element of mis- 
chief in the agricultural districts which exists to a very 
small extent in towns; for the town workman, although 
he is strongly opposed to anything like works of super- 
erogation, has at least a sort of sense of honour or 
esprit de corps, which prevents his work from falling in 
value beneath a reasonable average. Bearing in mind 
the above facts, it will be easy to see how the deplor- 
able weather of the early summer months has acted bene- 
ficially upon the country labourer, regarded from his 
employer’s point of view. Instead of a haymaking time 
in which labourers could make their own terms and sell 
their labour in a very dear market at competition prices, we 
have heard of them sitting idle at the roadside and eagerly 
seeking for work at whatever wages might be offered. 
The farmer has for the first time during many years 
had his pick of labourers, and let it not be doubted 
that he has found out those who can and will do a 
fair day’s work. 

The loss of actual earnings that has alrcady been 
suffered in June and July has brought down the pre- 
tensions of the labouring class to a more moderate and 
reasonable level, and the result has been a lesson which 
they are not likely to forget even amidst the possibly high 
profits of a warm autumn. Nor is this the only advantage 
which the weather has put within reach of the farmer. 
He has been driven to ask himself, and has asked him- 
self scores of times forthe last’ six we eks, whether some 
artificial means of making and garnering hay cannot be 
provided at a cost cheap enough to makeit worth adopting. 
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And the question has been practically answered for 
hit in the words of those who have used some of the 
newly-invented machines. It has been asserted in the 
public press, and the assertion has not been denied, that 
i ten acres of hay in the worst of weather by an 





attifitial process costs very little more than to make it in 
good weather by the ordinary means. And if this is so, 
the expediency of adopting the machines in a climate so 
uncertain, and on a soil so valuable, as that of England, 
ceases to be at all doubtful. It takes a long time for any 
new apparatus to commend itself to the agricultural 
mind. We know how long it was before the merits of 
the steam plough obtained anything like general recog- 
nition. But practical science marches quickly nowa- 
days; and these especially are times in which farmers, if 
they are to live at all, must, in the adoption of appliances 
and means of all sorts, live fully up to the age. 





A SCHOOL BOARD EXTRAVAGANCE. 


ROM reasons dwelt upon in our article upon 
School Board Shuffling, we think it may very 

safely be taken for granted that the School Board Com- 
mittee upon School Board expenditure will in the end 
prove to be a farce in a certain, or rather uncertain, 
number of acts or meetings. But that which may be fun 
to the Board may be anything but sport to the already 
“overburdened ratepaying community. To them the 
‘question of this expenditure has more of the tragic 
*than of the farcical element. The Board will certainly 
“net formulate and furnish evidence against itself. It 
would not if it could, and could not if it would, see itself 
as others see it in regard to the extravagance with which 
it-stands charged. It is true that certain individual mem- 
bers of the Board do object to sundry heads of 
expenditure, but their objections, though professedly 
based upon public grounds, are really attributable to the 
fact that the “* Board Policy ” is injurious to the interests 
of the denominational system of education of which these 
members are more especially representatives. For any 
honest condemnation of extravagance, simply and solely 
as extravagance, it is vain to look to the Board. Extra- 
vagance is the distinguishing characteristic of that body— 
extravagance of idea involving extravagance of expendi- 
ture. The importance of national education can scarcely 
be overrated ; but the importance of the School Board 
can very easily be and has very greatly been overrated— 
especially by the Board. The public have been called upon 
to pay not only the legitimate cost of elementary edu- 
cation, but also for the support of the overweening sense 
of self-importance of a Board acting upon a highly ex- 
aggerated and regardless-of-cost view of the extent of 
its functions and powers. For this the public themselves 
have been in a considerable measure to blame. Till the 
shoe began to pinch, till the portentously rapid increase 
of taxation gave them cause, the public were never tired 
of singing the praises of the Board. The Board upon 
its part took this as merely a case of giving honour where 
“honour was due. It did mof occur to it to ask “ What 
‘ig a Board that it should be puffed up?” Puffery 
“was food that suited its constitution; and it waxed 
fat and kicked upon it. It was by general acclaim that 
the Board was assigned a niche in the temple of British 
idols, and it should hardly be matter for surprise that it 
should decline to step down voluntarily from its triumphal 
cat simply because the outer world has at length dis- 
covered that it is of the Juggernaut species. From an 
early period of its existence the Board has been styled 
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the Educational Parliament, and it has certainly “bettered ) 
the instruction” of those who have so dubbed it; for it 
is doing it but bare justice to say that it has « acted - 
sich.” It has built itself lordly offices, and set up an 
office staff of Governmental proportions. It has gone in ” 
for “ Forms” to an extent worthy of the real original | 
Circumlocution Office, and its annual account for printing 
and stationery is for ratepayers 
“ A thing to shudder at, not to see.” 

It has, of course, provided itself with a stately assembly 
hall, wherein it plays at Parliament with a fullness of pomp 
and circumstance that is vastly amusing, in spite of . 
the chilling afterthought of the expenditure involved. 
The tendencies of the Board are Imperialistic. Its 
practical, though unavowed, and, indeed, often denied 
policy, is a policy of annexation, the annexation of inde- 
pendent or competing schools. ‘That such a policy leads 
to a war-footing rate of expenditure goes without 
saying. 

Such is the general position that the public have 
created for themselves in relation to the School Board ; 
and it isa position that simply stands as cause, to exttava- 
gance of expenditure as an effect. ‘The School Board is 
fully persuaded that among Boards it is by a long way 
the noblest Roman of them all. When it struts and frets 
its hour upon the stage of public affairs, it considers it 
due alike to itself and its admirers to do so in (stage) 
regal fashion—that is to say, surrounded by a cortege of — 
“ officers, attendants,” &c. This feature of the case 
brings us to one of those specific instances of Board 
extravagance in administration, with which it is well the © 
public should be made acquainted—an instance which, 
though not the greatest which might have been selected 
as regards the direct amount of money waste, is specially © 
characteristic of the spirit by which the Board is moved. © 
Among the officers who go to make up the train of the 
Board are included School. Board inspectors of 
schools. At first but two of these officers were © 
appointed, but up to the present time their number _ 
has been increased to six, and if the Board is left 
unchecked to its own devices it may be taken as 
pretty certain that more will be appointed. That 
under the English system of public elementary 
education Inspectors of Schools are a necessity, all 
having any practical acquaintance with that system will 
freely admit. This was obvious from the first establish- 
ment of the system ; and the Education Department had 
amply provided for the want years before the passing of 
the Acts which called the School Boards into existence. 
All elementary schools, including those of the Board, are 
under the official inspection of her Majesty’s Inspectors 
of Schools, who are appointed by, report to, and work 
under the direction of the Education Department, and 
whose reports are alone recognised by the Department. 
The Board Inspectors of Schools are mere duplicates, so 
far as the Board can make them so, of these Govéfnment 
Inspectors; and they are appointed in a purse-proud, 
will-have-Inspectors-of-our-own spirit. If the Government 
Inspectors do their work—and except in so far as the 
appointment of Board Inspectors is a practical insinua- 
tion to that effect, it has never been alleged against them 
that they neglect it—the Board Inspectors are clearly 
unnecessary. ‘The Government Inspectors are found to 
be fully sufficient for all other elementary schools, and 
they ought to be more than sufficient for Board Schools, 
which have advantages over all others in regard to the 
material means and appliances requisite for the easy, 
orderly, and efficient conduct of a school. That School. 
Board Inspectors constitute a superfluous, and therefore 
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worse than useless wheel in the machinery of elementary 
education, no disinterested person practically acquainted 
with the working of that machinery can for a moment 
doubt ; but it by no means follows from this that the 
office of Inspector is a sinecure to the individual holding 
it. On the contrary, the Board Inspectors work hard in 
their vocation, and make reports that would have a high 
value for those interested in education were it not for 
the fact that persons so interested read’ the more widely- 
ranging and instructive reports of the Government 
Inspectors. All that we are insisting tipon here is that 
the office is an unnecessary one, and that it is especially 
hard upon the ratepayer that he should be called upon 
to pay, not only for the useful original, but for the 
useless imitation also. The salary of a School Board 
Inspector is £300 per annum, ‘rising to £400, so 
that, taking the present staff of them as being all on 
full pay, their direct cost would be but £2409 per year. 
This, though a sufficiently respectable sum in itself, is of 
course a mere bagatelle compared with the vast general 
expenditure of the Board. But it involves indirect cost 
in the shape of incidental clerical work, printing, and the 
like, while it would be hard to estimate in money value 
the amount of “consequential” damage to education 
wrought by the duplication of Inspectors in Board 
Schools. Government Inspectors are, as we have said, 
a necessity, but even they are at best but a necessary 
evil. Inspectors, however well selected, are but men. 
They have their little “ fads,” and crotchets, and hobby- 
horses. One makes this and another that a failing sub- 
ject. One is stiff in the standard and easy in the extra 
subjects, another vice versd. One makes a strong point 
of music, another of discipline, and so forth. On the 
report of these Inspectors the incomes ahd reputations 
of teachers are largely dependen:‘, and teachers being also 
but men and women, find in this position a strong in- 
ducement to work up to the “ fads” of their Inspectors ; 
to consider rather the special hobbies of the Inspectors 
over them than the special faculties of the children under 
them. This, of course, has an injurious influence upon 
the work of education, and in Board Schools the amount 
of such influence is two-fold what it is in other schools. 
For the Board Inspector—on whose report depends a 
teacher’s position in the estimation of the Board—has 
also his “ fads,” and these, too, have to be worked up to. 

Here, then, we have a clear case of not merely unne- 
cessary, but actually injurious expenditure upon the part 
of the School Board. In the interests of education no 
less than of economy we have thought it a duty to point 
it out, and to commend it, as here we do, to the notice 
alike of the rate-paying public and the heads of the 
Education Department, whom it ought to closely 
concern. 


HOLIDAY RESORTS. 
V. 
SOUTHSEA. 

FORTNIGHT ago we saw the Hampshire coast 

from the Isle of Wight. It is now time to take a 

nearer view of that portion occupied by the well-known 
old town of Portsmouth and its more recent neighbour, 
Southsea. I will assume that we have run over in a 
yacht, and are lying anchored off the shelving and 
shingly beach of Southsea, somewhere between the pier 
and the bell-buoy. I have taken Southsea as our goal 
because it is more of a holiday resort, Portsmouth being 
a town, pur et simple, excellent in the way of shops, 
where you can buy anything from the most costly of 
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_ jewellery at Emmanuel’s to the seediest of “slops” or 
second-hand clothes, off “the Kard.” Still, a sojourn at 


the George (a first-class hotel) would hardly be called a 
holiday, and, as the two places are connected by tramway, 
shopping at Portsmouth can be combined with pleasure 
at Southsea. A slight mishap to our spars having 
occurred, necessitates a visit to Portsmouth Harbour, 
and the attention of the doctors at the building-yards. 
So we must put up at one of the hotels until the repairs 
are completed. We have a choice. There is the 
Queen’s, large, imposing, and clean, and the equally 
well-favoured Pier Hotel; or shail we go farther, and, 
wending our way across the Common, install ourselves in 
the excellent Royal Beach Mansion Hotel? There one 
is certain of attention and good food, besides being fairly 
quiet—attractions sufficient to counteract the distance 
from the railway station. The first thing that strikes 
one on entering Southsea from the Wight is the total 
change of climate, the one we have left being distinctly 
relaxing, while Southsea, on the contrary, is decidedly 
bracing. As we make our way up the shingle past 
the noble army of bathing machines, we find ourselves 
standing on a promenade, interspersed with monuments 
and landmarks. Facing us is the Common—a large 
area of unbroken grass set apart for martial exercises 
and Olympic (or other) games. On the right lies a solid- 
looking fort ; on the left the pier; and on the opposite 
side of the Common a long row of houses, most of 
which in the season are occupied by visitors. There is 
nothing to intercept the view from them, except the 
occasional monuments, and on a breezy day the wind 
comes off the Solent and over the broad plains with a 
sweep which fully justifies the epithet of bracing. The 
shops, which are good, lie at the back, behind the row of 
houses, which, affording a protection against the blast, 
enable trees to flourish. But on the Common itself they 
are, no matter how often renewed, as quickly dried up 
and withered by the keen westerly winds. Of amusement 
there is no lack. Excellent bathing machines, and, not- 
withstanding the shingly nature of the beach, a capital 
place for the matutinal plunge, are available. The new 
pier, just opened by the Duchess of Edinburgh, whereon 
military bands discourse most afternoons and evenings, 
and where the invalid after his prescribed exercise can 
take his dose of ozone, is a pleasant promenade. For 
those who are not invalids flirtation is to be obtained 
very easily, for at eventide the fair sex congregate in 
such numbers that locomotion is a work of difficulty. 
Cricket, lawn-tennis, garden parties at Eastney (the 
Marine barracks) or at Portsmouth, where are quartered 
three regiments, besides the Naval Contingent, complete 
the list of amusements; while many an evening the 
hospitable soldiery either request your company to 
dine or to a ball, or “fret their hour away” on’ 
the stage. But if such gaieties are not in accord 
with your disposition, then a quiet rubber at the 
Albert Yacht Club is handy, for they make the visitor an 
hon. member. Or at Portsmouth the Prince of Wales’s 
Club will also supply the requisite number to complete 
your game, whether cards or billiards. Southsea is 
pleasant for all except those who are cursed with a 
nervous temperament, for at odd moments, when least 
expected, you asa visitor are apt to be startled by a loud 
explosion, only to find out that a battery is practising gata 
floating target; or perhaps you think you would like to 
visit the turret ship lying abreast of one of those curious- 
looking round towers in the Solent, and having hired a 
boat for the purpose, are rapt in meditation on England’s 
greatness, when boom goes a 35-ton gun right over your 
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head, and as you watch the live shell skipping along the 
surface of the waves eS eee on the horizon, 
you wonder when your heart will stop beating, and 
whether you will ever be able to hear properly again. 
Certainly Southsea is a noisy place. Military bands 
arriving by different routes, playing different tunes; 
heavy guns firing constantly by sea and land; the 
rattle of musketry and the yelling of orders, following 
each other in rapid succession. However, being rather 
sanguine, perhaps you say, “I shail get used to it, and at 
all events Sunday will be quiet.” Fatal delusion! Ports- 
mouth and Southsea “make broad the hem of their 
phylacteries and pray at the corners of the streets.” At 
every vantage-point on the Common small crowds will 
have collected, listening more from curiosity than aught 
else to those blatant exponents of divine law known as 
open-air preachers on Sunday, and on week-days as 
Heaven only knows what. 

For children, Southsea is yearly becoming recognised 
asa capital place. The pure air, broad expanse of grass to 
run about on, and the facility for obtaining good lodgings, 
all tend to make it more and more popular; and to those 
who are not troubled with headaches or nerves, and are 
fond of the varied amusements by land and water which 
the place offers, I recommend a trial of it. Should they 
get bored, the means of egress are manifold. Steamers 
to Ryde, Cowes, and Southampton (the latter a pretty 
and moreover smooth trip) run daily, and twice a week 
the Heather Bell goes round the Isle of Wight, and if 
there be a bit of a sea on, great stores of learning may 
be gathered from the contemplation of humanity on the 
tour, under the influence of shrimps and sea-sickness. 
One word of warning before starting frém either London 
or the Wight. See that your luggage is labelled: the 
incivility of the Portsmouth porter is extraordinary, and 
the nonchalance of the steamboat officials with reference 
to Lares and fenates is also wonderful, ‘Therefore, un- 
labelled, your boxes may be many days before they come 
to your hands at your destination—Southsea. 

SAUNTERER. 


THE SCHOOLS OF ENGLAND. 
XIIIL—CLIFTON COLLEGE. 


LIFTON COLLEGE is the newest of the great 
Schools of England, and is exceptional in several 
respects, as will be seen from this article. It was started 
as a Limited Company in 1860, the Rev. Charles Evans, 
Assistant-Master at Rugby, being selected as its future 
Head-master. But, in the summer of 1862, when the 
College was ready to open, Birmingham Grammar 
School wanted a Head-master, and Mr. Evans threw up 
Clifton. The Council of the College, acting under the 
advice of Dr. Temple and Mr. Evans, nominated another 
Rugby Assistant-master, the Rev. John Percival, as their 
Head-master. ‘The extraordinary success of the School 
amply justified their choice. There is now a staff of 
nearly 40 masters, and a school of 640 boys, and it has 
won for itself a very high reputation at the Universities 
and at Woolwich and elsewhere ; and bears a character 
for industry, simplicity, good discipline, and high 
tone, inferior to no school in England. It has lately 


obtained a Royal Charter, and is therefore on a per- 
manent footing. 

The School is divided into five departments—the 
Classical, the Engineering, the Modern, the Junior, and 
the Preparatory. To begin with the last, the Preparatory 
is limited to about 50 boys, who are admissible at 7, and 
may stay till 11, and consists chiefly of day-boys; but 
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some boys are boarded with the Master of the Prepara 
tory School at a charge of 60 guineas. 

The Junior School has the same terms, and boys ate 
admitted into it at 10, and may stay till 14; it has 
separate houses, schoolrooms, and playground. Its 
highest form is divided into a Classical and Modern 
side, the Modern side having no Greek. The Schoob 
then divides into the Classical and Modern, which 
run parallel to one another, the Classical considerably 
preponderating in numbers as far as the V™ Form. 
At this point the ing Department appears, 
which consists of about 40 boys under special preparation 
for Woolwich, Cooper’s Hill, and Civil Engineering. 

The parallelism and equality of rank between the 
departments is maintained, so that the VI‘ Form con- 
tains boys in all three departments ; but of course the 
greater part of the VI Form is in the Classical 
Department. 

There is also a special class of senior boys preparing 
for the Indian Civil Service. 

This will give some idea of the structure of the 
School. 

The work of the Classical Department does not, of 
course, differ much from that in other Classical schools, 
except in the fact that science and drawing are com- 
pulsory in all forms below the V; in the V" and VI® 
science is alternative with German. The Modern 
Department gives much time to modern languages and 
English, and a good deal also to mathematics and 
science, maintaining Latin, of course. 

The Engineering Department makes mathematics and 
science its specialty, giving, however, some time to 
languages and literature. 

There is religious teaching throughout the School, 
generally two lessons a week : and two chapels on Sunday, 
But the conscience clause is in full operation; and at 
Clifton is perhaps to be found the unique example of a 
boarding-house for Jews, kept by a Jew (who is the 
Master for Hebrew and German), the inmates of which 
are exempted from all school on their Sabbath, and of 
course from chapel and the Christian religious lessons. 

The School-year is divided into three terms of thirteén 
weeks each, the Easter holidays occupying the last half 
of April. The terms are £25 for tuition per annum, 
and £72 for board (in the case of boys over 13)» 
Besides these there are extra charges to boys who use 


_ the laboratories and workshops, and bath and gymnasium. 


There is a large chemical laboratory and lecture-room, 
and about 50 boys learn practical chemistry, and a large 
number attend lectures. This work seems to be 
thoroughly efficient, a considerable number of boys 
attaining a good knowledge of inorganic and the 
elements of organic chemistry. There is also a physical 
laboratory, in which practical work in physics is done by 
the boys, and also a physical science lecture-room. Six 
masters form the staff for teaching science, which is 
represented by Physics and Chemistry, with a little 
Geology and Natural History. The study of the last 
two subjects is facilitated by an excellent Museum (a 
gift of Dr. Percival, and known by his name), 

The gymnasium is large and good. There is a large 
swimming-bath for use in the summer term, and a smaller 
one which is warmed for use in the winter term. Swims 
ming is compulsory. Instruction in swimming is given at 
a small charge, which includes the use of the bath. The 
workshop is one of the most remarkable features of the 
education, and one of the most popular. It is a large loft, 
with a thoroughly business look about it, and in it all the 
carpentering for the school is done, such as the making of 
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new desks, book-cases, &c., and a large amount of work 
Some of the buildings are thoroughly satisfactory, such 
as the chapel, the big school, some of the class-rooms, 
and all the boarding houses. But the School has grown 
faster than its resources, and temporary class-rooms are 
used which are not worthy of the place. These, however, 
are destined soon to disappear, as the completion of the 
buildings, originally planned by Mr. Hansom, is likely 
soon to take place. The buildings and boarding-houses 
lie all close to the school field, and are just below the 
ridge of Durdham Down, on the outskirts of Clifton. 
Durdham Down is thus available for some games when 
the school field is full or is not used. 

The power of the VI® Form is maintained strongly at 
Clifton, as at Rugby, from which were derived some of 
its institutions, and games are more compulsory than at 
the parent school. Cricket, for example, is compulsory 
at certain times, as well as football. The natural result 
is that the cricket of the School is very good. Football 
is played according to the Rugby rules, which, as is 
known, now forbid “hacking over” under any circum- 
stances. Runs are voluntary. 

The School has a reputation at the Universities for 
working hard (some say too hard) and playing hard, and 
being less extravagant and diletfante than some others. 
Its success is extraordinary. Nine of the members of the 
School at this moment are scholars of colleges at Oxford 
and Cambridge. This is due chiefly, no doubt, to the very 
great influence exerted in the School by its late Head- 
master, Dr. Percival. He has shown himself to be a man 
of quite extraordinary ability for organisation, as well as 
for teaching the VI Form, and for impressing boys with 
a deep but simple religious spirit by his life and by his 
sermons. He accepted at Easter the Presidentship of 
Trinity College, Oxford ; and it is much to expect of his 
successor that he should be worthy to follow him. ‘The 
Council elected unanimously to that post Mr. J. M. 
Wilson, also an Assistant-Master of Rugby, formerly Bell’s 
University Scholar, and Senior Wrangler at Cambridge. 
He has our best wishes for his success. Clifton College 
has endeavoured under his predecessor to supply the 
education that the best-informed parents want for their 
sons, and to stem the tide of extravagance and athleticism, 
and not without success. It has an able and vigorous 
and united staff of masters, and the School is in thorough 
working order; and Mr. Wilson cannot do better than 
keep to the old lines. 





TRADE AND FINANCE. 


ee 
FREE-TRADE AND RUSSIA. 


N the report of the Committee of the Cobden Club 
we find a passage referring to Free-trade in the 
East, which calls for comment. ‘The Committee ”—we 
read there—“ had been made aware that among states- 
men and men of political influence in Roumania and 
Bulgaria there was a decided disposition to offer facilities 
for the cultivation of international commercial relations, 
and for making those young nations the highways of com- 
merce between the North and the South, the tendency of 
which would be to gradually break down the close fiscal 
system of the Russian Empire.” This is the first time 
we have of late heard the “close fiscal system of the 
Russian Empire” alluded to in that quarter. Perhaps 
it would have been better had it been mentioned during 
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the late war. From the report alluded to it would, how- 
ever, seem as if Roumania and Bulgaria were now going 
to introduce Free-trade. We can only express our 
astonishment at such a statement. The real truth is, 
that Turkey has all along been a Free-trade country— 
very valuable, therefore, to English commercial interests 
—whilst Russia maintains an almost prohibitionist system, 
and has drawn into the same system all the countries she 
has subjugated ; for instance, Poland. The Radical Wes?- 
minster Review, 2 short time ago, said:—“ The exports 
of this country (England) to Russia amounted of late 
years to about £12,000,000 ; the imports from thence to 
about £21,000,000, The exports to the Ottoman 
Empire (comprising its vassal States, Roumania and 
Egypt) amounted to upwards of £12,000,000; the 
imports from thence to about 417,000,000. The popu- 
lation of Russia is 86,000,000; that of the Ottoman 
Empite about 36,000,000, or less.” Even Mr. Cobden 
himself, politically favourable though he was to Russia 
as against Poland and Turkey, had to mention the Free- 
trade character of the Ottoman Empire in his well-known 
pamphlet on “ Russia, Turkey, and England.” At the 
Berlin Congress, last year, it was found necessary to 
stipulate that commercial freedom should be maintained 
in the countries which were formerly vassals of the Porte 
(like Roumania and Servia), or provinces of Turkey, like 
Bulgaria. ‘The question of Free-trade in those countries 
is consequently not the least a question of “young 
nations,” or of “ statesmen and men of political influence” 
among them, offering “fresh facilities.” Under the 
‘Turkish rule there was Free-trade in those countries. As 
to the notion of making Roumania and Bulgaria, which 
have been Free-trade territories until now, the “highways 
of commerce between the North and the South,” it is 
difficult to see how this could be done. Roumania and 
Bulgaria are both situated in the South, and Russia will 
as little be affected by the continuance of Free-trade 
there as it was before. Hungary, which is also 
threatened by Russia, is a Free-trade country; but 
Hungary makes no impression upon the prohibitionist 
system of an aggressive autocracy. It is always best 
to face facts, instead of trying to suppress them: and the 
fact fis, that the Russia of the Czars is as great a danger 
to the freedom of commerce as it is to political liberty 
and to the security of Europe and India. 


THe MipLANpD Banxinc Company, LimiITeD.—We 
have received a number of letters on the subject of this 
company, but regret that want of space prevents our 
being able to publish them, while the tone adopted by 
some of the writers is hardly adapted for a public print. 
We may, however, state as the result of this correspon- 
dence that some attention has been drawn to the curious 
condition of the articles of association of the company, 
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aR 
THE LYCEUM. 


N Saturday last Mr. Irving concluded his most 
successful season at this theatre. The perfor- 
mances on the two concluding evenings were advertised 
as being for his benefit, and on Friday he addressed the 
audience at some length. In the course of his speech 
he mentioned that since December 3oth, when he com- 








menced his managerial career, the large sum of £36,000 
had been taken at the doors. Considering the counter 
attractions presented by the visit of the Comédie Fran- 
gaise in close proximity to the Lyceum, Mr. Irving has 
every reason to congratulate himself on the result of his 
first season. Night after night the theatre has been 
crowded by highly appreciative audiences, and the 
wisdom of presenting a frequent change of programme 
to the public has been fully demonstrated. The fact 
that “ Hamlet ” has been played no less than 108 times 
in the seven months shows that Shakespearian plays in 
competent hands are as highly valued as they were 
in the days of our fathers, That Mr. Irving has 
thoroughly deserved the achieved success will be 
fully admitted, for on every occasion in which we have 
had to notice the pieces produced under his manage- 
ment, we have not failed to point out the fact that no 
detail, however trivial, has been omitted in order to 
represent the play in the most perfect manner. Careful 
study and a complete ensemble have been conspicuous, 
which independently of the talents of the principal per- 
formers go far to ensure success. We say performers 
advisedly, for a great if not an equal share of the credit 
is due to the acting of Miss Ellen Terry, who divided 
with Mr. Irving the applause of the audience. Excep- 
tionally fortunate has he been in the choice of his com- 
pany, and though on some occasions we have had to 
find fault with the casting of the plays, he has always 
found material of the first quality ready to his hand, 
and as a whole, a stronger corps dramatique could not 
well have been got together. In the popular actor him- 
self all have noticed a marked improvement. The much- 
abused mannerisms which formerly were wont on some 
occasions to detract from his rendering of the character 
- essayed have almost disappeared; and, powerful as he 
always was, his power and force have thereby largely 
increased. In “ Hamlet,” “ Richelieu,” “Louis XI.,” 
and “Charles I.,” Mr. Irving gives us a glimpse, not at 
himself, but at the very men whose garb he has assumed. 
In fact, he is as close a portrait as it is possible to be. 
In “Eugene Aram” his powers of concentrated feeling 
are exceedingly fine, though the performance does not 
come up tothe first four we have mentioned. Certainly, 
the part in which we like him least is that of Claude 
Melnotte in the “Lady of Lyons.” At best it is a badly- 
constructed play, with impossible situations and weak 
dialogue, and it is a character wholly unsuited to Mr. 
Irving. Miss Ellen Terry’s Ophelia took the public by 
storm, and in every subsequent part attempted she has 
gained an universal verdict of approbation. Her acting 
is the highest branch of art—so graceful, so natural, and 
so thoroughly associated with the character she plays, 
that she seems barely conscious that she is on the stage, 
and presents a vivid and realistic picture thoroughly 
delightful. We have, during the season, seen the depar- 
ture from the stage of one whose name in connection 
with Shakespearian revivals is well known, and whose life 
was devoted to his art—we allude to Mr. Chippendale ; 
and we have welcomed the advent of an actress who 
bids fair.to make her mark—viz., Miss Alma Murray. 
Whether Mr. Irving will be able to secure the whole of 
his company when he reopens on the 2oth of September 
we do not know. Wherever those that leave may go to, 
the seven months’ lessons they have -received at the 
Lyceum will not be lost on them, for they will have 
learnt that on the perfection of detail depend in great 
measure the laurels of success. 

The arrangements for the coming season are of excep- 
tional interest, and the bill of fare is both powerful and 
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varied, comprising Colman’s “Iron Chest,” in which 
Mr. Irving will appear in the part of Sir Edmund Mor- 
timer, one of Edmund Kean’s great characters; the 
“ Gamester,” with Miss Ellen Terry and Mr. Irving as 
Mrs, and Mr, Beverley ; “The Stranger,” and “ Corio- 
lanus,” in which, besides the appearance of Mr. Irving 
and Miss Terry, Mr. Alma Tadema will lend valuable 
assistance. In addition to these, some of the old 
favourites will be revived, and, maybe, Mr. Frank 
Marshall’s drama founded on the story of Robert 
Emmett. Mr. Irving has, we believe, proceeded to take 
a well-earned holiday by joining the Baroness Burdett 
Coutts on board her yacht ; and “ as the wind sits in the 
shoulder of his sail,” he must perforce go; but we can 
assure him that he will be anxiously “ stayed for,” and 
we wish him an equal success in his autumn campaign 
to that which he has just achieved. 


MISS NEILSON AT THE HAYMARKET. 


T is pleasant, indeed, to pass from the fuliginous 
moral atmosphere of a drama like “ Drink,” now 
performing at the Princess’s Theatre, or from the dirty 
and degrading puddle of a play like the “ Worship of 
Bacchus,” now driving decent playgoers from the 
Olympic, into the pure and purifying air of Shakespeare’s 
masterpieces. By one touch of passionate enchantment, 
we are transported to a region far away from even the 
dreams of vulgar dramatists ; and though even here the 
shadow of Mr. Vincent Crummles pursues us, and the 
incorrigible “ super” still parades his threadbare tights 
and beer-blossomed physiognomy, nothing can altogether 
destroy the great Magician’s charm. All is so simple, so 
fresh and fearless; even the blunders—such as that 
delicious one which makes the lioness and the snake 
together haunt the Continental Forest of Arden—are 
those of the early poetic imagination. At every step we 
take, our feet are deep in flowers and scented weeds ; the 
branches never cease to rustle above our heads, and 
from every side, amid purely sylvan sights and sounds, 
comes the divine and mysterious murmur of love. Spirat 
adhuc Amor ; and we need no other consecration. The 
poetic spirit redeems a thousand faults, and covers 
a thousand deficiencies. It has certainly done so at the 
Haymarket, where, during the last fortnight, Miss 
Neilson has been delighting crowded audiences by her 
brilliant and occasionally splendid performances in 
“Romeo and Juliet ” and “ As You Like It.” The plays 
have been hastily got up, “ pitchforked” as it were 
upon the stage; Orlando’s wrestling scene taking place 
in the same garden where Juliet dreams of love, and 
portions of the Forest of Arden bearing a suspicious 
resemblance to the suburbs of Mantua and Verona. 
Nor have the minor characters been particularly well 
rendered, most of the performers being under obvious 
delusions on the subject of poetic rhythm and blank 
verse, not to speak of the use of the aspirate. All this 
has not prevented the fine old plays from being truly 
delightful, and from forming a refreshing contrast to the 
kind of entertainment furnished by real soap and water, 
real public-houses, real rags and dirt, and real delirium 
tremens. Of course, the presiding genius of all has been 
Miss Neilson herself. We are no blind admirers of this 
gifted lady, and we have had occasion more than once 
to censure her shortcomings in the past ; but it seems to 
us, writing with due caution and deliberation, that there 
are some points in which she surpasses every other 
leading actress, Her Juliet is, especially in the earlier 
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and. simpler parts, a nearly perfect performance. Any. 


thing more truly lovely than her acting in the opening 
love scenes, and especially in the great balcony scene, 
has never been seen upon the modern stage. Every 
phase of virgin passion is realised with exquisite modula- 
tion and depth of meaning. Face, figure, voice, gesture, 
all combine to produce a masterpiece of characterisation, 
and as we look and listen, the subtle witchery of Love 
conquers us, until we exclaim with the poet— 


“ Let those love now who never loved before, 
And those who once have loved, now love the more.” 


In the chamber scene of the fifth act, where Juliet takes 
the poison, the effect was less overmastering, because 
more theatrical and artificial ; there was power still, but 
not, as in the earlier scenes, the power of genius. But the 
last scene of Juliet’s death and the concluding bit of 
** business,” where she creeps to Romeo’s body and 
pillows herself upon his neck, was exquisite beyond 
measure. Nothing, indeed, could surpass the effect of 
the performance as a whole; and so long as we possess 
one actress capable of rendering moods so spiritual, it is 
idle to rave over the eccentric triumphs of a Sarah Bern- 
hardt. As Rosalind, Miss Neilson played a very different 
character with rather less effect, but with the same sense 
of elevation and spirituality. Some actresses make 
Rosalind a hoyden, others a thing of smiles and simpers, 
others a light-hearted lady masquerading. Miss Neilson 
hit the real truth of Shakespeare’s conception when she 
depicted Rosalind as a passionate and almost grave girl, 
who summons up what gaiety she possesses as the 
natural accompaniment of her boy’s disguise. Miss 
Neilson’s power, here as elsewhere, is that of brooding 
sweetness, as distinguished from overmastering self- 
excitement. Her humorous power is slight and some- 
times strained, but her quiet pathos is nearly unapproach- 
able. Whatever be her shortcomings,.and they are most 
conspicuous in these vehement scenes where showier 
and more meretricious actresses succeed best, she is 
without a peer in the power of rendering moods of still, 
subdued, and perfectly virginal passion. In some por- 
tions of Juliet she seemed the very realisation of a poet’s 
dream of maidenhood. It was a pity, by the way, that 
she was supported by so very sullen a Romeo. Mr. 
William Terriss, so far from being the living embodiment 
of thoughts that breathe and words that burn, seemed to 
be labouring under a dark sense of grievance, which 
made him regard the spectators as his natural enemies, 
and resent even the caresses of his bride as an aggrava- 
tion of his personal wrongs. He carried the same moody 
scowl through the forest as Orlando, and presented the 
companion picture of a gloomy and much-aggrieved 
youth, indisposed to fatigue himself on any account 
whatever. 

‘Miss Neilson’s engagement ends on Monday next. 
Though it has lasted only a fortnight, it may be pro- 
nounced a complete success. It leaves us lost in wonder 
that a lady capable of this excellence should ever have 
been connected with such trash as “ Amy Robsart ” and 
the “Crimson Cross.” When she next appears in an 
original part, we trust that it will be something worthy 
of that poetical tradition which, it seems to us, is the 
sole remaining glory of our os and neglected 
stage. 


THE Man 0’ Arruit.—We notice with unqualified 
pleasure the announcement that Mr. Hermann Vezin is 
shortly to reappear, at a matinée, in the “Man 0’ 
Airlie.” This is a performance which no lover of 
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the drama should miss. As a masterly piece. of acting 
it takes rank with the finest efforts of this generation— 
with Mr. Isvieg's “ Matthias ” and Mr. Jefferson’s “ Rip 
van Winkle ; ” and it only needs to be as well known to 
be equally successful, 
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[ We are not responsible for the opinions expressed in the 
letters which appear under this heading. | 
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THINGS NOT GENERALLY KNOWN ABOUT 
THE TAXES. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE EXAMINER. 


IR,—You kindly gave me permission inthe EXAMINER 

of July 19 to reveal some of the hardships inflicted 

upon persons who are compelled to serve as Assessors of 

the duties payable under the income-tax. Allow me now 

to throw some light upon the manner in which the land- 

tax is levied, which will be found to differ in a modified 

degree only from that employed in Turkey by the Bashi- 
Bazouks. 

His Majesty King George III. being in want of money 
to carry on his wars against the French created a tax 
upon land (38 Geo. III.), and at.the same time contrived 
to realise a handsome sum~of ready-money by enabiing 
persons to escape any further liability to land-tax by 
paying a sum down. Many persons ayailed them- 
selves of this, and were supplied with a document 
which declared their lands to be freed from any. liability 
to land-tax from that time for ever. As this Act has not 
been repealed, a great deal of land has been redeemed 
from the tax. 

As to the mode in which the tax is assessed, 
Government has fixed the amount or quota which each 
parish or township shall contribute, and two persons 
resident in the parish are annually appointed to assess 
the tax on the occupiers of lands, and afterwards to 
collect the duties. Their duty is to find the annual value 
of the lands, and rate them equally in such a sum as will 
make up the amount due from the parish or land-tax, 
they themselves being responsible for such sum, and 
having to make it good out of their own pockets if they 
do not otherwise obtain it. Their practise is therefore 
(as the authorities trouble themselves very little how the 
money is obtained, so long as it is duly paid into the 
Exchequer) to get the money with as little trouble or loss 
to themselves as possible ; and this they do by charging 
a few of the principal residents of the parish the full 
burden of the tax, letting the others escape; and with 
some show of reason, for in places where the assessments 
are properly made out, and everyone is strictly charged, 
the duty of collecting is too arduous. _I know of a parish 
where there are upwards of 300 people charged amounts 
ranging from 14d. to 3d.; another where there are 350 
persons charged with amounts under 1s.; and as the 
collector only receives 114d. in the & for his trouble, it 
certainly is not worth his-while to collect such amounts. 
Another hardship attendant upon this tax is, that persons 
who have had their lands redeemed from tax, find them- 
selves again unjustly charged with duty, and have no 
means of escape. Many estates. which years ago were 
redeemed from the tax have been cut up and divided, 
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and the document certifying the redemption has fallen 
into other hands. No proper register is kept of such 
redeemed property. The onus of proof lies upon the 
persons claiming the exemption, therefore they are liable, 
and frequently are charged with a tax which they or their 
ancestors paid to escape. 

The Land Tax Act, in making provision for the pay- 
ment of the collectors of the duties, after providing the 
134d. in the £ before mentioned, declared that the 
amount of land-tax assessed and collected over and above 
. the quota due from the parish should go to the collectors 
for their trouble. It is therefore the practise for the 
Assessors, who are usually also the collectors, to charge a 
sum, such as their conscience will allow them, over and 
above the amount lawfully due from the parish, and 
which they then pocket to make amends for their own 
trouble! This wise provision seems to have been made 
by the framers of the Act for the express purpose of 
encouraging rascality.—I am, &c., Lex. 





MUSIC. 


——— 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


HE unseemly uproar that marred the customary 
series of ovations at the Patti benefit of last week 
was certainly not justifiable because the diva did not 
sing on Wednesday for the Italians. The latter had a 
perfect right on that occasion to hiss her waltz if they 
did not like it, or even emit a few groans to vent their 
anger and disappointment at her non-appearance. But 
they had no right whatever to carry their vendetta so far 
as to go en masse to Madame Patti’s benefit and create 
such a disturbance that the curtain had to be lowered 
before she could sing one note of “Il Barbiere.” With 
this single demonstration, however, the rowdies appeared 
to think they had accomplished their object. At all events, 
applause was in the ascendant when the curtain rose 
again, and the prima donna came forward to sing “ Una 
voce.” The representation thenceforth proceeded with- 
out interruption, attended by all the signs of enthusiasm 
proper to the occasion. On Saturday, the last night of 
the season, when Madame Patti appeared in “ L’Etoile 
du Nord,” nothing of an unpleasant character occurred. 
She was permitted to unfold in tranquillity one of the 
most fascinating impersonations the operatic stage has 
ever known. Indeed, to our thinking, Catarina is the 
part in which, of all her repertory, Madame Patti appears 
to most advantage ; and, as she rarely plays it till the 
end of the season, there is every chance of comparing 
it with her previous performances. On Saturday she 
was positively great in this favourite ré/c, and wound up 
her annual stay with an unmistakable triumph. Médlle. 
Valleria made a charming Prascovia, and Signor Nouvelli 
a tolerable Danilowitz; with these exceptions the per- 
formance presented nothing unfamiliar. 
About the season itself there is very little to say. 
We have followed pretty closely the course of events at 


Covent Garden from March until last week, and nothing | 


is to be gained from a repetition of criticism that has 
once been uttered. We are bound to allude once more 
to the admirable manner in which Mr. Gye has carried 
on his late father’s enterprise, and take notice of the 
fact that he has fulfilled the promises contained in his 
prospectus. It is to be regretted that time was wasted 
in the production of “Les Amants de Vérone,” but no 
harm will have been done if its failure result in the works 


of titled composers being eschewed for the future. Asa’ 
counterbalance, “‘Le Roi de Lahore” has met with 
deserved success, and has doubtless gained a permanent 
place in the list of favourite operas. Next year its 


popularity will be tested to the utmost, and we may 
inform our readers that when Mr. Gye opens, on April’ 


13th, for the season of 1880, “ Le Roi de Lahore” will 
be the first opera performed. A great many new faces 
have been introduced in course of the season ; but very 
few have created an impression that will last. Amongst 
these, M. Lassalle has so eclipsed all his fellows that it 
is difficult to measure their merit in the same scale, and, 
fortunately, this is not now a necessary task. The pre- 
sence of the distinguished baritone in the Covent 
Garden company will always constitute a tower of 
strength, and we shall welcome again Mdlle. Heilbron, 
Mdlle. Schou, Mdlle. Pasqua, Mdlle. Valleria, M. Vidal, 
and M. Gailhard. Most of the old artists sustained 
their former repute, but it cannot for a moment be 
doubted that they require weeding out. It may go 
against the grain to cashier servants that have been of 
use in their time ; but we could name at least half-a- 
dozen who ought never again to figure in Mr. Gye’s 
prospectus ; and, after all, his first consideration ought 
to be how to maintain the highest degree of excellence 
in his fersonnel. Moderate performances are often 
enough the result of insufficient rehearsal, without having 
worn-out or inferior artists to lessen the efficiency of the 
ensemble, 


HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


HE cheap performances with which the season at 
this house has been brought to a close have 
included some interesting representations, and the public 
have responded with a degree of warmth that leaves Mr, 
Mapleson no room for complaint, With the disappear- 
ance of Madame Christine Nilsson the field, so far as 
“stars” are concerned, was left to Madame Etelka 
Gerster, and she has been making splendid use of her 
opportunity. Within the past few days the Hungarian 
prima donna has achieved two remarkable successes— 
one as Linda, which she has never played here before ; 
and one as Editn Plantaganet, in Balfe’s “ Talismano,” 
given for her benefit. Opera-goers who know Madame 
Gerster’s Lucia and Amina will readily understand that 
her Linda was perfect at all points. The music suits her 
voice ; she can sing it as can only one other artist now 
on the stage, and the dramatic exigencies of the part 
come well within her means, Hence a success from 
which nothing detracts, and just as complete in its 
way was the other assumption to which we have alluded. 
It is not so well suited, perhaps, to Madame Gerster’s 
style, and for this difference the contrast between Balfe 
and Donizetti will sufficiently account; but the absolute 
delineation of the part was indeed faultless. The quality 
of this artist’s voice is so beautiful that it is a treat to 
simply listen to it, no matter what she may be singing, 
But she is such a consummate vocalist that, given even 
so small a share of florid work as the air in the last act 
of “Il Talismano,” Madame Gerster is bound to take 
the hearts of her audience by storm. And the applause, 
wreaths, and bouquets accorded her the other night 
left no doubt that she did so. 


JoHN BRINSMEAD AND SoN’s Patent SosTENENTE PIANOS 
gained the Highest Honours at the Paris Exhibition of 1878, namely, The 
Cross of the Legion of Honour, oe Ge Medal, and also the Silver Medal,— 
18, WicmorEe Street, London, W. 
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THE LITERARY EXAMINER. 


sat 
PASSAGES IN CHURCH HISTORY.* 
EN or fifteen years ago there were not many better 
known figures in Oxford than that of Dr. Jenkins 
—Canon Jenkins as he was always called, though’ from 
1860 onwards his canonry was very much in nubibus, 
and though it had always been in partibus infidelium, His 
astonishing black beard which was always compared to 
that of an Assyrian king, his unfailing good humour, and 
the odd stories that were told about his relations with 
Bishop Colenso, made him a very well-known person 
indeed. Elected early to a missionary fellowship at Jesus 
College, he had worked loyally enough in South Africa 
until his health broke down, and he then retired to not 
undeserved rest in his rooms at Oxford. He was, how- 
ever, by no means an “idle fellow”; his work among 
the soldiers in Africa had given him a taste for military 
evangelisation, which he cultivated at Windsor, at London, 
and elsewhere. He found, too, a somewhat similar field 
of labour among the numerous railway servants of the 
two large stations at Oxford, and in the last years of his 
life another sphere of usefulness presented itself to him 
among the miners of Aberdare—a wretchedly paid 
vicarage to which he was presented. From the time, 
however, when he returned from Natal till his death, in 
1876—a space of nearly twenty years—he worked as 
well as his health and his other avocations would let him 
at a comprehensive Church history, or rather a series of 
sketches from Church history. One volume only of 
this, entitled “The Age of the Martyrs,” made its 
appearance in a finished form. The two bulky volumes 
now before us have been prepared for the press by another 
hand. 

Under such circumstances as these very considerable 
allowances must in justice be made for any book. Con- 
siderable pains have evidently been taken by the editor 
with these “ Passages,” and his insertions intended to 
bind the narrative together are constant and to all 
appearance carefully done. At the same time the plan 
of the book seems to be open to serious exception. 
There are more than seventy different sections, extending 
from the time of Constantine to the present day. Each 
of these is designed to illustrate either some important 
passage in Church history or else some remarkable indi- 
vidual character. ‘There is no attempt, as in the some- 
what similar series of sketches by the late Dr. Neale, to 
make a finished picture in each case, either with or without 
the insertion of an element of fiction ; and sometimes the 
sections consist of mere abstracts of history scarcely 
sufficient in exactness to dispense with acquaintance with 
other authorities, and at the same time not finished 
enough to have much value as independent essays. It 
would probably have been better for the author’s literary 
reputation if a large amount of his work had been can- 
celled, and if the two bulky volumes had been reduced 
to one of moderate size by the rejection of all the 
sketches which do not illustrate fully a single event or a 
single person. The present form of the book seems 
best suited to a school reading-book of Charch history. 
There are, however, grave objections to its use as such. 
For piety, for amiability of character, and for devotional 
enthusiasm, Canon Jenkins might challenge comparison 
with most of his contemporaries. But we shall be doing 
his memory no wrong if we say that intellectual vigour 
was not his strong point, and, in particular, that he was 
entirely destitute of any critical spirit. Indeed, some- 


Rw. F. D. Fenkins, D.D. (Parker and Co.) 


thing of the sort is hinted in the preface of these 
volumes. The result of his application to the 
very difficult subject of early Church history is 
pretty much what might be expected from his strong 
points and from his weak ones. The old unreason- 
able presumption that heretic equals “ morally bad 
man,” orthodox equals “morally good man,” prevails 
throughout. The very awkward legend of the death of 
Arius is given as if there were absolutely no awkwardness 
about it. The fireballs which repulsed the efforts of Julian 
to rebuild Jerusalem are spoken of as unhesitatingly as 
Messrs. Brock’s last efforts at the Crystal Palace might 
be. An unchristian firebrand such as Cyril of Alexandra 
gets the ludicrously inappropriate epithets of “ patient, 
meek, and tender.” Constantine’s hideous crimes are 
not indeed palliated, but spoken of in a mealy-mouthed 
fashion, which contrasts strangely with the denunciation 
of heathen or heretical acts of a far more venial 
character. The same partial or (to use a less harsh 
and probably more correct term) uncritical spirit is 
manifested throughout the book. Henry the Fourth of 
Germany, in his conflict with Hildebrand, is spoken of 
in terms which would be too strong for Nero or Caligula. 
The battle between Realism and Nominalism is repre- 
sented as one between “truth and error,” the good Canon, 
whose strong point was not philosophy, being apparently 
ignorant that realism leads to almost as many technical 
heresies as its opponent. The Crusades of Frederic 
the Second and of Simon de Montfort are additional 
examples of the same kind of treatment, while the 
notices of Pope Clement, as concerned with the perse, 
cution of the Templars, and of John the Twenty-second 
are miracles of lenient judgment. More astonishing still, 
however, is the notice of Alexander VI. After mak- 
ing every possible allowance for the exaggerations of the 
scandalous chronicles of the time, we fear we must say 
that we are unable to recognise the real Borgia in Canon 
Jenkins’s “ erring but repentant ” pontiff, the last years of 
whose life were “sanctified.” Perhaps, however, the 
crown of absurdity is not reached till we find Giovanni 
de Medici, Leo the Tenth, spoken of as “saintly.” We 
cannot but think that no editor is justified in allowing a 
dead man’s name to be set to unrevised absurdities of 
this kind. 

Had a judicious selection of matter been made from 
these papers, a decidedly interesting volume might with- 
our difficulty have been made up. For Canon Jenkins, 
wherever historical accuracy or rather judgment is not 
required, wrote with a pleasant and facile pen, and with 
an old-fashioned yet unlaboured air of piety and sim- 
plicity which is rather refreshing in these days. His 
sketches of Saint Wilfrid of Ripon and other early English 
and Continental evangelists are very agreeable, and though 
in some places he would seem to be rather indebted to 
Montalembert and other modern authorities than to the 
original sources, this hardly interferes with the interest of 
the work. His dealings with the chief Reformers, too, 
show that when he was aware of the danger of unfairness 
he could guard himself against it not unsuccessfully. But 
his strong prepossessions evidently and frequently, though 
unconsciously, got the better of him. 





THE PREDECESSORS OF ENGLISH RULE IN 
INDIA.* 
T is not customary to describe the founders of the 
| Mogul or Mughal Empire in India as “ Turks” ; 
* H Grorce Kzenz, M.R.A.S., 
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but, strictly speaking, the author of the work before us is 
perfectly correct in the designation he has adopted. We 
are too much in the habit, at present, of using the word 
“Turks” only for the Osmanli section of that widely- 
extending Turanian race. ‘This is the greater mistake, 
because the ruling race of the Ottoman Empire in Europe 
rejects for itself the name of “Turk,” regarding that 
name as that of the less cultured Mohammedans of Asia 
Minor. ‘“ Osmanli” is the appellation which the Turks 
in Europe give to themselves. In truth, they are now far 
less a Turanian people than when they first crossed the 
sea to achieve the conquest of the Byzantine Empire. 
So much Circassian and other Aryan—not to speak of 
Arab or Semitic—blood has been infused into them, that 
the “ Turk” in Europe is as little a pure Turanian as the 
Magyars are pure Huns. 3 

Most men erroneously think that Turks appeared in 
Europe for the first time in the fourteenth century. Yet 
history shows that Turkish tribes, bearing that very name, 
were already settled between the Danube and the Caspian 
Sea at the time of Herodotus, Pliny, and Strabo. We 
refer to the Khazars, who from the eighth to the eleventh 
century maintained an Empire in what is now Southern 
Russia. They are called by the Byzantine chroniclers 
“Turks of the East,” or simply “Turks.” So utterly 
Turanian were they in blood, that Armenian writers 
designated them even as “Chinese.” At all events, the 
Khazars belonged to the same race as the “ one anti-human 
specimen of humanity.” Having adopted the Mosaic 
creed, and upholding the principle of religious toleration 
within their borders for Christians, Mohammedans, and 
Norse and Slavonian heathens, these Khazars showed, 
however, a remarkable liking for Heilenic culture. They 
would probably have wrought an early civilisation in the 
great Skytho-Sarmatian plain, had their empire not gone 
down before the repeated onset of the Warangian chief- 
tains of Northern Russia. 

After this much-forgotten historical reference, which 
we might easily amplify by an allusion to the Bulgarians, 
who were originally also of Turkish stock, we turn to the 
Mongols, or Turks, who conquered India. These “were 
not”—as Mr. Keene puts it—“the people known in 
other parts of Asia as Mongols, but were a derivative 
horde from whom descended the Osmanlis, since settled 
in Eastern Europe.” Intermarrying with Aryans, they 
gradually—even like many Turks in Europe—changed in 
physical features as well as in mental characteristics. At 
first, they must have been an exceedingly ill-favoured lot. 
In 1289, the Delhi poet, Khusru, who was for some time 
in captivity with “the Mughals,” thus describes their 
manners and appearance :— 

“There were more than a thousand Tatars riding on camels, 

t commanders in war ; all with steel-like bodies clothed 
in cotton ; faces like fire ; with caps of sheepskin on shaven 
heads. Their eyes were so sharp, they might have bored a 
hole in a brass pot ; their smell was more horrible than their 
colour ; their faces were set on their bodies as if they had 
no necks ; their cheeks were like empty leathern bottles, full 
of knots and wrinkles ; their noses extended from cheek to 
cheek, their mouths from ear to ear ; their moustaches were 
of extraordinary length ; they had but scanty beards about 
their chins ; their chests were covered with vermin, and their 
skin rough like shagreen leather. They ate dogs and pigs.” 

Yet, from the reason before mentioned, the filthy 
Savages mentioned by Khusru became, in course of 
time, the comparatively civilised followers of Timur. 
Even then, however, they still remained Mongols, or 
Mughals, for the yet softer populations of India, though 
themselves dreading and execrating that name. In Mr. 
Keene’s acceptation, the word “ Turk,” as applied to the 
conquerors of Hindostan, must therefore “ be understood 
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as meaning a Mussulman Tartar who has become partly 
Aryanised in features and habits, but has still clung to 


) some survival of exogamous tendencies in marriage, from 


which indeed Aryanisation would not necessarily wean 
them.” In dealing with the history of this remarkable 
people, the author has contrived to refute not a few 
prejudices and erroneous notions. Occasionally he is, 
perhaps, betrayed into too favourable a portraiture. 
Upon the whole, his account strikes us as an eminently 
fair and impartial one. id 

Though upwards of ' 190,000,000 Indians are now 
under direct English sway, and more than 48,000,000 are 
in feudatory connection with the British Empire in Asia; 
the affairs—not to speak of the history—of that vast and 
important dominion are so little studied in this country 
that it is generally difficult to keep a House when 
Indian matters are discussed in Parliament. All the 
more is it desirable that anything referring to India 
should be set before the reading public in the clearest 
manner possible. The confusion of races, languages, 
and creeds in that great Empire is in itself an obstacle 
to the easy understanding of its concerns, It is there- 
fore an author’s duty to help the public as much as he 
can by general guiding remarks, as well as by the lucid 
arrangement of his matter. In this respect, “Turks in 
India” is a little defective: ‘The style, no doubt, is rapid 
and easy, though it never rises to anything like incisive- 
ness or graphic description. But whenever an oppor- 
tunity occurs of hewing a way for the general reader 
through the bewildering jungle of Indian history, that 
opportunity is almost uniformly missed. Incidentally, 
however, the author often rights himself again. At an 
unexpected moment he supplies at least part of that 
which he might have more usefully said by way of intro- 
duction. Moreover, beyond the division of the book 
into nine chapters, the reader is not helped by any index. 
This is explained by the fact mentioned in a note, that 
the work has not had the advantage of a revision by 
its author, whilst passing through the press; Mr. Keene 
being at his post in India. 

On pages 147-149 there is a good picture of the state 
of the country under Mughal sway. ‘ For those days ”— 
Mr. Keene says—‘“‘ yet more than for our own, India 
was far from being one country. If, till quite recent 
times at least, it could be said with truth that ‘Italy was 
a geographical expression,’ with still more truth could it 
be said of Turkish India. The emperor might be, in 
some more or less practical way, the ‘overlord’ of the 
peninsula; but there were nations and crowns too, 
that were independent, almost as much of him as of 
each other. And further, the empire was divided into 
provinces, over some of which the federal sway was 
seldom anything but loose and light. And not 
only was each of these held by a viceroy who was as 
independent and disobedient as he dared to be, but 
inside of the first were the ancestral chiefships of the 
unconquered Rajputs; and in the second, divers minor 
feudatories and imperfectly mediatised rulers; in the 
third, besides the rising power of the Mahrattas, also felt. 
in Gujarat, were the Pathan kingdoms of Bijapur. and 
Golconda, by whatever names known. The Jats to the: 
north, and the Europeans on the sea-coast, were also 
aiming at independence in their own respective neigh- 
bourhoods. All these various ambitions and inspirations 
would have taxed more determined centralisation than 
that of the Chughtai Turks.” : 

Again :—“ It is evident from the testimony of .con- 
temporary Europeans, that life and property were not so, 
well protected as in the England of the Stuarts, or the 
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France of Richelieu and Colbert. In common with 
Europe, the territories of the Mughals swarmed with 
petty nobles having indefinite powers over their people ; 
while, unlike Europe, it was without strong urban 
corporations capable of resisting the still more un- 
scrupulous tyranny of officials, insecure in their tenure 
of office, and anxious to make hay while their precarious 
sun shone. In therural districts, doubtless, an approach 


to municipal organisation existed in the famous ‘ village 


system,’ but it was one which recognised a good deal of 
internal crime, and positively encouraged predatory 
habits at the expense of neighbours. To vary this 
existence, there was an enormous evil, which does not 
now exist, in the bands of outlaws, discharged soldiers, 
brigands by profession, and followers of petty chiefs, 
wandering over the country at free quarters, while 
awaiting the raising of some rebel banner that should 
summon them to the more organised criminality of civil 
war. All of these were ready to plunder those who were 
not strong enough to protect themselves,” 

The perusal of these and similar passages may well be 
recommended to some of our would-be reformers who, 
in treating on Indian affairs, begin by asking “ whether 
the existence of English rule in Southern Asia is desirable 
at all?” We firmly believe it is. ‘Though there may be 
an immense field for further improvement, we are at the 
same time convinced that nothing worse could befall 
India than the collapse of the British dominion. That 
dominion ensures peace, and by peace the basis of pros- 
perity and general progress. Were the hand of England 
withdrawn, the result would be the most terrible chaos 
and a hundred internal feuds—to be succeeded by a new 
foreign conquest in the interest of an insatiate despotism, 
whose path in the north and west of Europe has always 
been marked by the overthrow of a superior culture and 
the destruction of free political institutions. 





CHARLES MATHEWS.* 


HE present system of circulating libraries. has 
much to answer for. It keeps up the price 

of books, it leads directly to hurried reading and in- 
directly to hasty judging, while, above all, it creates within 
itself another system of fearless and indiscriminate pad- 
ding. To meet the demand of the librarians who will and 
must have a story in three volumes, the novelist spins out 
his little idea until both himself and the reader are wearied 
out, while the traveller, finding his experiences unmarket- 
able unless they make several bulky volumes, and feeling 
his facts fail him, trusts to imagination, and emulates 
Baron Miinchausen. The whole system is one of 
forcing, very unfavourable to true production. Even 
biography, which used formerly to be vigorous and com- 
pact, as we find it in such masterpieces as Walton’s 
“ Lives,” or the still more typical “ Lives of Plutarch,” 
has become an art of tedious and interminable twaddle. 
One large volume would be long enough, in our opinion, 
for a good biography of Milton or Goethe; one little 
volume would contain all we know, or need to know, of 
Plato or Shakespeare. Yet here we have the life of a 
popular comedian, living for the day, and dying in- 
gloriously when the day was done, expanded into two 
bulky volumes, and flung clumsily at the head of the 
much-enduring public. ‘True, the whole of the first 
volume is autobiographical, but autobiography is 
only tolerable when the writer is a man of supreme 
* The Life of Charles Fames Mathews ; chiefly Avscbiogeen he 


cal, with Selections from his Correspondence and Speeches. 
by CHARLES DicKENS, 2 Vols, (London: Macmillan and Co.) 
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character, or one whose tittle-tattle has a quasi-historical_ 
value. The late Mr. Charles Mathews was an excellent 
(though in our opinion a very much over-rated) actor ; 
his sayings and doings were amusing enough when 
chronicled with other gossip of the day in the current 
journals ; and he bore about him, while he lived, that 
peculiar fascination which the actor alone, of all artists, 
exercises over his own generation. But his character, 
seen even at its best, was not an admirable one; his 
nature was perfectly genteel and perfectly common-place, 
and it will do no human creature any good to read his 
gay prattle on paper or to study the vicissitudes of his 
unromantic and utterly trivial career. Fifty or sixty 
pages, neatly put together, would have been quite enough 
for such a personality. A rapid sketch, a few anecdotes, 
a letter or two, would have preserved for ‘us, if it was 
necessary to preserve, an expression so flippant and a 
likeness so easily caught. These two large volumes 
are too elephantine for so very slight an individual. 


Parturiunt montes, nascetur ridiculus mus. 


Even the allusions to that aristocratic society which 
Mathews so much affected, and to which he owed chiefly 
his extraordinary success, become tiresome when con- 
stantly repeated. If this thing is to go on where are we 
to stop? We shall surely some day have, in 2 vols., the 
“ Life and Letters of John Lawrence Toole, including his 
Conversations with H.R.H. the Prince of Wales;” or 
the “Sayings and Doings of the Vokes Family,” with a 
volume or two devoted to each individual. Encouraged 
by the demand for such productions, Mr. Hollingshead, 
perhaps, if he lives, will write the biographies of Mr. E. 
Terry and Mr. Royce, and edit the “ Correspondence” 
of Miss Connie Gilchrist and the beautiful Miss Kate 
Vaughan ! 

It was as the Charles Surface of modern society and 
the drama that Charles Mathews posed, in beginning his 
autobiography :—‘“‘I have flown in the face of the world 
and its prejudices ; have followed my own course through 
good and evil in my own way; have set at defiance what 
we called the laws of propriety, and have forfeited all 
claim to what is called by the world respectability.” We 
daresay the writer of these words really laboured under 
the idea that they were true; but it was mere se!f-delu- 
sion. Throughout all his escapades and follies Mathews 
never forgot to humour social prejudices, and the chief 
secret of his success was his reputed knowledge and con- 
stant affectation of the tone of good society. He got 
into debt “like a gentleman;” like a gentleman he 
laughed, swaggered, prattled, and played, not without, 
but just within, the laws of social propriety. A less 
original man never existed, even on the stage. A man 
less burthened with unconventional ideas never entered 
even the salons of Lady Blessington and Count d’Orsay. 
Whatever he said or did was amusing in the extreme, 
but it was always in thoroughly good taste, so far as 
good taste is regulated by the social code. Ina word, 
he was no more an original or world-defying creature, 
despite all his eccentricities, than the fashionable 
“Mohawks” of one generation or the “Tom and 
Jerry” of another and a later. The world humoured 
him because he humoured the world; and he was 
chiefly popular because he imparted into the profession 
of an actor all the airs, affectations, follies, and even 
vices, of an ordinary “ fine gentleman.” . 

We are not much interested in his school experiences, 
though they are given here in some detail. The boy- 
hood of a great or good man may teach us something, 
but we can learn nothing from that of a Charles Mathews. 
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On leaving school he became a student of architecture 
under Pugin, and during his apprenticeship he made his 
first a ce, as an ams:teur, on any stage, It was at 
the English Opera House in the Strand, and the young 
actor fairly astonished the audience by his facility in 
speaking French and his clever imitations of French 
actors, M. Perlet in particular. It is curious to note 
that the amateurs represented on this occasion Charles 
Lamb’s farce of “ Mrs. H——,” which had previously 
been “damned” at Drury Lane, but which now went off 
with great édat, being received with roars of laughter. 
Shortly after this Charles visited Italy, in company with 
Lady Blessington and party. Here he distinguished 
himself by his agreeable conversation and clever mimicry. 
The event of the journey was a foolish quarrel with Count 
d’Orsay, which led to a challenge, but culminated in the 
would-be duellists swearing, as the farce-writers have it, 
“eternal friendship.” All this portion of the autobio- 
graphy is insufferably trivial, and even more trivial are 
the chapters which follow. The interest deepens a little, 
but not much, in the succeeding chapters, describing 
Mathews’s return to London, his excursion to Wales, his 
first efforts as a song-writer, his visit to Scott at Abbots- 
ford, and his second visit to Italy. But as a whole the 
autobiography is dull and tedious, and every page makes 
the reader more and more at a loss why it was ever 
written. The thoroughly conventional nature of every 
mood, observation, and turn of expression, the constant 
feeling of communication with a common-place and 
shallow intellect, without earnestness, without true ambi- 
tion, without nobility of purpose, make the tediousness 
quite unendurable. The autobiography runs into the 
second volume, and brings us down to the period of the 
writer's second marriage, where it ceases. ‘ Probably 
he felt,” writes Mr. Dickens, jun., continuing the 
narrative, “that the story of the rest of his life—at all 
events as to its private side—would have but little 
general interest. The romance of youth and of adventure 
was finished. ... There was no longer any excuse 
for associating Mathews himself with the Puffs, 
the Affable Hawks, or any of the host of reckless 
characters he personated so admirably. Sir Charles 
Coldstream was un homme rangé.” Nevertheless, we 
prefer the concluding chapters to those which are purely 
autobiographical. ‘There is amusement in the account 
of Mathews as a theatrical manager, of his endless fascos, 
of his debts and difficulties, of his later experiences as 
an actor. Not the least interesting portion is the 
chronicle of his voyage round the world, which he under- 
took when he was quite an old man, acting “ Patter v. 
Clatter” before King Kamehameha V., and passing over, 
through San Francisco, to New York and Canada. A 
little later, indeed only just before his death, he ran over 
on a “flying visit” to India! His vigour and animal 
spirits served him until the last. He died on June 8, 
1878, only a fortnight after his last appearance on the 
stage. 

As we have said throughout, a very short memoir 
would have sufficed for such a subject. Charles Mathews 
was an ephemeron, enjoying during his life no little of this 
world’s sunshine, but exhibiting none of those fine moral 
or intellectual qualities which make precious the memories 
of great men. We close his elaborate life-history with a 
peculiar sense of irritation and dissatisfaction. Even in 
the testy moods of Macready, as pictured in his 
biography, there were gleams of great nobility and a rest- 
less feeling for the grandeur of Art. Here there is 
nothing but sprightliness, playfulness, airiness, and even 
hollowness, Charles Mathews was a very clever and 
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even versatile comedian, but it would have been better 
for the public and better for his own memory if his 
“ biography ” had been let alone. . 





INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY: IRONWORKERS 
AND TOOLMAKERS.* 

R. SMILES is an indefatigable compiler, and by 

long practice has attained to considerable skill 

in that humble but useful class of literary work which 

consists of collecting and reproducing the writings and 

narratives of others. The book before us is a good 

specimen of his labours, supplying as it does some 

archeological details of much interest, as well as bio- 
graphical facts not universally known. 

When the Romans invaded Britain they found that the 
inhabitants had emerged from the stone and bronze ages. 
At all events the coast tribes were acquainted with the 
use of iron. Mr. Smiles, however, considers apocryphal 
the stories told about the scythe-armed chariots of the 
Britons. There were no roads, he says, on which these 
chariots could have been used, the country was covered 
with forests, and iron was too scarce to be applied to 
such a purpose. The last argument is mere assertion, 
while as to the second we would remark that there no 
doubt existed vast downs where the chariots could 
have been driven. The absence of suitable roads 
counts for nothing, for, even where roads exist, only a 
small portion of fighting takes place uponthem. The 
Roman colonists were the first makers of iron on a large 
scale in this island. They explored our mines in every 
direction, and smelted and manufactured metals all over 
the country. “It is a remarkable circumstance that fin 
several districts where the existence of iron beds had not 
been dreamt of until within the last twenty years, as in 
Northamptonshire and North Yorkshire, the remains of 
ancient workings recently discovered show that the 
Roman colonists were fully acquainted with them.” 

Of old the smith was a maker not only of peaceful 
implements, but of weapons and appliances of war. 
Principally was he esteemed for his skill in the manufac- 
ture of armour. In Anglo-Saxon times, indeed, his 
social status was very high. ‘His person was protected 
by a double penalty. He was treated as an officer of the 
highest rank, and awarded the first place in precedency. 
After him ranked the maker of mead, and then the 
physician. In the Royal Court of Wales he sat in the 
great hall with the King and Queen, next to the domestic 
chaplain ; and even at that early day there seems to have 
been a hot spark in the smith’s throat which needed 
much quenching ; for he was ‘entitled to a draught of 
any kind of liquor that was brought into the hall.” The 
smith was indeed a most valuable member of the com- 
munity ; for,in addition to ordinary smith’s and armourer’s 
work, he was, notwithstanding the paucity and imperfect 
nature of his tools, an artist as well asa workman. This 
is proved by the numerous specimens of his skill dis- 
played on the still surviving beautifully-chased old gate- 
ways, church doors, altar railings, and ornamented dogs 
and gridirons which he produced. “ But, besides all this, 
he was an engineer. If a road had to be made, ora 
stream embanked, or a trench dug, he was invariably 
called upon to provide the tools, and often to direct the 
work. He was also the military engineer of his day, and 
as late as the reign of Edward III. we find the king 
repeatedly sending for smiths from the Forest of Dean to 
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act as engineers for the Royal Army at the siege of 
Berwick.” Scotland, now so famous for its ironworks, 
was till a comparatively late period very badly off for 
that metal. Even in the time of Wallace flint heads 
were common among their weapons, and many of their 
raids into England were chiefly undertaken with a view 
to plundering manufactured iron. 
In the Highlands a skilful armourer was so much 
valued that there is a story told of “some delinquency 
having been committed by a Highland smith, on whom 
justice must be done, but as the chief could not dispense 
with the smith, he generously offered to hang two weavers 
in his stead.” Curiously enough the celebrated sword 
cutler Andrea Ferrara practised his art in the Highlands. 
It is not known what his nationality was. Walter Scott 
believes him to have been a foreign artist brought over 
by James IV. or V. to instruct the Scots. His name was 
probably taken from the Italian city where he learnt his 
craft. 
To return to England, we find that in the reign of 
Edward III. iron was so scarce that the pots, spits, and 
frying-pans of the royal kitchen were classed among the 
King’s jewels! Upto the end of the fifteenth century 
English iron was not only dearer but inferior to that 
manufactured on the Continent. During the fifteenth 
century the manufacture of iron began to be extensive in 
Sussex, where the ore and the timber for smelting it 
abounded, and iron mills soon became numerous in the 
county. The landed ‘proprietors entered into the 
business eagerly, and not only were many ancient houses 
enriched thereby, but several new men acquired wealth 
and founded families. In the Forest of Dean also, where 
wood was plentiful, iron was largely smelted. The land, 
however, soon became denuded of trees in consequence 
of the exclusive use of charcoal for smelting; people 
became alarmed, and many edicts were fulminated re- 
stricting the manufacture of iron. Eventually the 
feeling became so strong, that from the time of ‘the 
Restoration the iron manufacture of England rapidly 
declined. Coal was known, but there was a prejudice 
against its use om account of its supposed pestiiential 
qualities. Coal, moreover, as then used, injuriously 
affected the quality of the iron, and it was not till the 
beginning of the eighteenth century that the first real 
steps for overcoming the difficulty were taken. We 
cannot spare space for tracing the growth of the manu- 
facture and working of metals down to the present time: 
We must refer the reader, therefore, to Mr. Smiles’ book, 
which will be certainly read with interest by those who 
only seek to acquire a general knowledge of the subject. 
For the same reason we cannot follow the author in his 
biographical sketches, among which there is much that 
will excite a desire to know more of the men to whom the 
greatness and prosperity of England in so great a measure 
is due, We will, therefore, only remark that Mr. Smiles 
seems to have paid more attention to the earlier than the 
more recent celebrities connected with the manufacture 
of iron and steel, Some well-known names are passed 
by almost without notice, and the sketch of Whitworth is 
very poor. Still, the book before us is worth buying and 
reading. 


MR. SANDYS ON CREATION.* 
REARY indeed has been the perusal of these 
spasmodic pages, which have left only one 
favourable impression on our minds, that of the earnest- 
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ness of the writer, whom we can only credit with the best 
of intentions. Mr. Sandys is a barrister, and he appears 
in this case holding a brief in defence of the Mosaic 
cosmogony as recorded in the Book of Genesis. Our 
complaint is not that our author is on the wrong side of 
the question, but that he makes a very poor defence of a 
very good case, and no more calculated to 

the cause of sceptical materialism or avowed atheism than 
to refute either. We may say to this “defender of the 
faith” what Hecuba said to the enfeebled Priam, changing 
one word only— 

**Non tali auxilio, nec defensoribus istis. 
(Moses) eget.” 

The way in which Mr. Sandys vindicates the Mosaic 
account of Creation in detail is one utterly beyond our 
comprehension. What, for example, can he mean by 
such a comment as this on the Creation—fourth day :— 

“ On arriving at the fourth day, or period, we are met at 
once by the idea of space bounded by space—that is, by space 
studded with lights for ever ; for it is idle to affect to say, 
‘ Thus far’ to the one, and not to the other. Space in itself 
without contents, or some material point in some places, is 
nothing, not even an idea, for you must have an idea of con- 
tents before you can gain one of space ; and if of contents 
you have quality, and have got d your primitive matter, 
and again, we ask, when did you do this? 

“Vastness is only relative, and there is no unit of measure 
of the infinite, through zon upon zon, and molehills upon 
molehills, until we swoon again with anger and bewilderment. 
Time began, and Time will end; and between these two 
terms is infinite as long as it lasts. 

“The stellar system does not extend throughout boundless 
space, for except in idea, and as part of a design, there is no 
such thing, but exists in the mind of the Creater, and in so 
far and in such form as He wills for His eternal purpose, and 
no further. We cannot assign either form or bound, but 
there is a wide difference between that incapacity in us and 
absolute or necessary infinity.” 

To this we object :—(1.) We have no meniai sight to 
see that “the idea of space bounded by space” is equi- 
valent to the idea of “ space studded with lights for ever.’, 
We can, indeed, conceive “ space ” without “ lights,” and 
much less without eferna/ “ light,” though we can conceive 
no “lights” without “space.” (2.) We are bold enough 
to assert our-conviction that “ space in itself without con- 
tents” is not “ not even an idea,” simply because the non- 
existence of space (occupied or non-occupied, to all 
intents) is to our mind beyond the power of supposition. 
(3.) The assumption here made of the boundary of space 
is to assume that space is finite, and therefore to suppose 
there is a point at which space ceases to exist, which is 
also beyond our power. (4.) To assume you must have 
“an idea of contents before you can gain one of space” 
is like assuming you must have an idea of a house before 
you can have an idea of the ground on which it is built, 
or of a bird or a balloon before you can have an idea of 
the air it is to occupy. The fact is, that space is logically 
and physically prior to all objects of sense, which are here 
called “contents ” of space. Space is the essential con- 
dition of their existence as objects, occupying space, and 
is accordingly conceived as necessarily existing prior to, 
and independent of, any given “content.” (5.) An 
“infinite” space of time, lying between “Time began 
and Time will end,” is a supposition, infinite only in its 
nonsense. How can “an infinite” be bounded on one 
side by a finite beginning, and on the other by a finite 
ending, or bounded in any way without a clear contra- 
diction of terms? ({6.) If Mr. Sandys is correctly in- 
formed that “space is everywhere studded with light,” 
he can scarcely be equally correctly informed when he 
goes on to say afterwards that “the stellar system does 
not extend through boundless space.” . oti 

But Mr. Sandys is remarkable for other special views 
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on other points. He tells us that a passage in St. Paul’s 
Epistle (uj Siaxpivwy 7d capa) “is untranslateable into 
our language for want of a proper eguivalent for the com- 
pound verb Siaxpive, with all its various meanings.” The 
passage may be untranslateable to Mr. Sandys, and we can 
quite believe it to be such, and no wonder, as he actually 
believes in “all the various meanings” of the compound 
verb, which here as elsewhere, simply and exclusively 
means “discerning.” The frequently-recurring use of the 
Americanism “ reliable ” in these pages calls for a passing 
protest, on the ground that such a coinage is against the 
recognised law regulating the formation of adjectives in 
“able” derived from verbs—namely, that they should be 
formed from transitive verbs. Now we can indeed 
“lament” a thing, so a thing may be “ lamentable,” but 
we cannot “rely” a thing, and therefore a thing cannot 
be “ reliable.” 

A considerable space is given to an attempt to combat 
Bishop Wilberforce’s interpretation of the “three men” 
on the plain of Mamre, who appeared to Abraham, as 
the three Divine persons in the Trinity, in human flesh 
—an interpretation altogether without warrant in text or 
context, and in contradiction to other passages of the 
Word of God, which emphatically declare that no one 
“has seen God.” This is, to our mind, the most sensible 
and only redeeming portion of the work, though it is 
sadly marred in its effect by the interpretation Mr. 
Sandys puts on the appearance to Moses of the Angel 
at the burning bush, which he takes to be “Jesus 
Christ,” because forthwith the Angel is called “the 
Lord” (Jehovah). Now, the very notion of an angel 
refutes this interpretation, as an angel denotes a represen- 
tative being, and connotes a deing represented, and thus it 
becomes sheer nonsense to speak of God as being His 
own angel, or sending Himself to represent Himself. 





FICTION. 


John Caldigate. By Anthony Trollope. (Chapman and 
Hall.)—Mr. Trollope has long since ceased to write with the 
power which was so conspicuous in “ Dr. Thorne” and 
“The Bertrams.” Whether this loss of freshness and 
originality be due to the fact that the novelist’s best vein 
is worked out, or to rapidity of production—which precludes 
anything like justice being done to a writer's endowments— 
we will not pretend to say; but all must regret the result. 
We have not so many writers of fiction of the first class that 
we can afford to witness the decadence of any of them. The 
novel now before us, though we admit at once that it is much 
better than two-thirds of the stories published, certainly does 
not afford a favourable specimen of Mr. Trollope’s powers. 
Indeed, were a reader who had no previous acquaintance 
with the author to take up this story before any of its pre- 
decessors, he would be puzzled to account for its writer’s 
great popularity. Nor do we greatly care for the subject- 
matter of this story, and we are inclined to think (as we did 
when we read Mr. Trollope’s “ Lady Anna”) that, when the 
author deals at great length with the technicalities of the 
law, it would be well for him to submit his manuscripts to 
the careful revision of some competent lawyer. “ John 
Caldigate” turns chiefly upon a trial for bigamy ; and many 
incidents connected with the case certainly puzzled us, as 
they will puzzle many other non-legal minds—if not indeed 
the profession themselves. The hero of the work (who also 
furnishes its title) is a youth who has “ gone the pace” con- 
siderably at Cambridge. On leaving the University some of 
his debts are discharged, but he sees no outlook in his pros- 
pects except that of emigration. He accordingly sails for 
Melbourne, on board the Goddfinder, accompanied by his 
friend Dick Shand. During the voyage Caldigate becomes 
smitten with a lady passenger, who goes by the name of Mrs. 
Euphemia Smith, and is presumably a widow. She is really 
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a low, designing woman ; she gets Caldigate 

into her clutches, and she accompanies him to the di 
Having acquired a fortune at the. gold-fields cin 
returns to England, and marries Hester Bolton, a girl 
anoble and heroic spirit, and far beyond him in person 
worth. He loves her deeply, however, and all goes well 
until the arrival of a letter from the quondam Mrs. Smith, 
claiming to be his wife. As people are always readier to 
believe evil than good of a man, the story of Caldigate’s 
alleged first marriage gradually gains universal credit. At 
last the law is set in motion, and he is put on his trial for 
bigamy. He had never really married the infamous woman 
who claims to be his wife. But he had had a /éazson with 
her at the Antipodes. On one occasion he had been foolish 
enough to write her name upon an envelope as “ Mrs. John 


Caldigate,’ by way of a joke; but this envelope was pre+ ~ 


served by Mrs. Smith, and the fact that it is shown in 
Court, with the Sydney post-mark upon it, is accepted as cleat 
proof of Caldigate’s guilt. He is sentenced to two years’ 
imprisonment and borne off to gaol. His wife firmly 
believes him to be innocent, and she goes through many 
severe trials rather than lose her faith in his solemn assur- 
ance that he never married the woman who, with three 
accomplices and false witnesses, has sworn that he did. 
The truth slowly comes out; it is discovered that the 
Sydney post-mark on the letter has been forged, and that 
the stamp upon it was not issued until a year after it was 
alleged to have been posted. Dick Shand, also, whose 
absence hitherto has been inexplicable, turns up at the proper 
moment, and swears that no marriage took place at the 
time stated at the trial, as he was then in company of the 
parties. The matter is represented to the Secretary of 
State, who refers it to the judge who had tried the case. 
Judge Bramber declines to say anything, and remits the 
matter back to the Home Office. The Secretary of State 
ultimately advises a free pardon, having no other option, and 
Caldigate is released. The conspirators are arrested for 
perjury. There are not a few improbabilities in the story, 
and the author is scarcely to be congratulated upon his 
plot. He leaves us in no doubt as to the papers he is 
describing when he thus refers to the journals which treated 
of the Caldigate case :—“ The Daily Tell-Tale had a beauti- 
fully sensational article, written by their very best artist. 
The whole picture was drawn with a cunning hand. The 
young wife in her lonely house down in Cambridge, which 
the artist not inaptly called The Moated Grange! The 
noble, innocent, high-souled husband, eating his hea rt out 
within the bars of a country prison, and with very little else 
to eat ! The indignant father, driven almost to madness by 
the wrongs done to his son and heir ! Had the son not been 
an heir this point would have been much less touching. In 
regard to the new culprits, the writer was very loud in 
expressing his purpose, to say not a word against persons 
who were still to be tried; but immediately upon that he 
went on and said a great many words against them. ... The 
Secretary of State saw the article, and acknowledged its 
power. And then even Zhe Slipper turned round and 
cautiously expressed an opinion that the time had come for 
mercy.” Altogether, although this novel contains some good 
things, it can scarcely be said to maintain Mr. Trollope’s 
reputation. 


Tried by Fire. By Francis Carr, author of “ Not Lance- 
lot nor Another.” (Griffith and Farran.)—Mr. Carr has 
written a novel which in some respects is decidedly clever, 
though we do not know that his readers will thank him for 
the conclusion of his story. There seemed to us no earthly 
reason why the heroine should be “tried by fire” in the 
way here worked out, and then have as the termination of 
her suffering a merely “goody-goody” ending. Nor are 
we much enamoured of this style of writing :—‘ Has she 
passed through that painful ordeal alone? Methinks it is 
now as it was with the three saints ot old—‘ There walketh 
another in the midst of the fire, whose form is like unto the 
Son of God.’” The sublime incident thus reproduced is 
scarcely within the legitimate pale of the novelist as used by 
Mr. Carr. 

We are introduced to Major Lennox and his two danghinrt 
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Zara and Minna, in a pretty residence they are temporarily 
occupying on the banks of the Thames. Zara, an impulsive 
beauty, is seventeen, and is beloved by Frank Leslie, a 
penniless youth, who has known the sisters from childhood. 
She is inclined to consider the tie between them irksome, 
and wishes to see the world, until she learns that Frank is 
going abroad, and then she realises the deep love she has for 
him. He wooes and wins her, but their happiness is soon 
clouded by that parental ogre, the Major. The “ gallant 
officer” is a disreputable and dishonourable man. When 
Frank leaves him he promises to give his daughter a letter 
that the young lover has written, in’ which he says that 
though her father will not at present allow of an engagement 
between them, he shall wait for her. Major Lennox does 
not deliver this letter, and, moreover, liéS to his daughter 
about young Leslie. He has other fish to fry. Living from 
hand to mouth, and being just now in desperate straits, he 
resolves that Zara shall accept Sir Harry Carew, a wealthy 
baronet. We question whether any parent ever descended 
to the depth of meanness attributed to Major Lennox, even 
in the process of bargaining for the sale of his child. “I 
ought to tell you,” he says to Zara, “ that if you do not intend 
to accept Sir Harry, your manner has deceived me as well 
as him ; for a few days ago I accepted a very pressing offer 
of a little temporary assistance from him, which I certainly 
should not have done if I had not looked upon him as about 
to become my son-in-law.” “I did not know that I was sold 
already,” replies the girl. Believing that she has been for- 
saken by Leslie, Zara accepts the Baronet, and becomes 
Lady Carew. She speedily discovers that they have not a 
feeling or a sentiment in common, and the life they lead is of 
the most miserable description. Her former lover was to her 
husband as “ Hyperion to a satyr,” and Mr. Carr plentifully 
besprinkles his pages with quotations from “ Locksley Hall,” 
and other poems, to establish this comparison. Of course 
Zara and her first lover meet again, when the treachery of 
Major Lennox is exposed. The meeting and parting between 
Leslie and Lady Carew are of that character with which we 
are already so familiar in novels. “ As he said ‘ Good-night’ 
to Zara, their eyes met for the first time. Hers were full of 
a silent, pitiful pleading, like those of some suffering dumb 
creature condemned to a perpetual silence, but whose sad 
soul speaks through this its only outlet ; their dark depths 
of pain thrilled him with an almost unconquerable movement 
of yearning compassion. With a wrung heart he turned 
away, and left the house with an unspoken vow never to enter 
it of h s own free will again.” Of course he does go again, 
and becomes Lady Carew’s friend when she is overwhelmed 
by trouble. There is no lack of incident in this novel. Frank 
Leslie, from being a penniless youth, becomes Lord Selton, 
the old peer and his intermediate heir most conveniently 
dying to allow this to be accomplished. Major Lennox then 
perceives what a fool he has been, while his daughter’s soul 
is being gradually crushed by the cruelty of her husband, 
and separation eventually takes place between them, brought 
about by a scheming relative of Sir Harry Carew’s. By-and- 
by this ill-assorted marriage is dissolved by the hand of 
death. The Baronet goes out shooting by himself, and is 
found dead close by a gap in a hedge. He might have caught 
his foot in crossing it, and so fallen, as the discharged gun 
was lying near him. Lord Selton becomes inveigled into a 
matrimonial match with a horsey, light-headed, and light- 
hearted Irish girl, who, becoming tired of the prosiness of 
married life, elopes with a Major Hartington. It will thus be 
seen that Mr. Carr has by this time effected a considerable 
clearance of his characters. The way is now open for a 
marriage between the two early lovers. Lady Carew is a 
widow, and Lord Selton is divorced. The reader naturally 
expects—after what is said of the intense love between Selton 
and Lady Carew—that they will marry. Nothing of the kind. 
Lord Selton goes and marries one Lily Dering, in defiance 
of every probability, and Lady Carew is supposed to be puri- 
fied by fire for a nobler life. This is a feeble and unnatural 
ending to the story, there being neither rhyme nor reason for 


_it. For “ways that are dark” commend us to the writers 
of fiction. Yet, notwithstanding the exceptions which may 
be taken to this novel, it is decidedly entertaining, and its 


interest does not flag. 


THE MAGAZINES FOR AUGUST. 


HE Fortnightly opens with some conversations the 
late Mr. Senior had with Prince Napoleon in the 
years 1859-1862, which will be read with considerable 
interest now that the Red Prince has again, as in 1861, 
become an object of European concern. The Italian ques- 
tion is the principal subject discussed. But the character 
of Lord Palmerston as reported by Mr. Senior strikes us as 
the bit best worth preserving ; it shows the Prince’s uncom- 
monly acute insight into national characteristics. In a 
vigorous article on the House of Commons Mr. Morley takes 
up the cudgels for the Obstructionists ; he maintains that 
their attitude has materially improved bills that have the 
misfortune to be introduced by a Conservative Govern- 
ment. We trust and hope, and are therefore not inclined to 
dispute, that there are some few grains of wheat among the 
many bushels of chaff; but we are surprised to hear Mr. 
Morley state that the tactics of the Obstructives have given 
great satisfaction to Liberals (¢e¢. the true unadulterated 
article) throughout the country. To us it seems a melancholy 
reflection, that our Parliament, upon the dignity of whose 
proceedings we have been somewhat over apt to pride our- 
selves, has shown itself when agitated by party spirit as 
tumultuous and unruly as the Congress at Washington or 
the Assembly at Versailles. Mr. J. O’Connor Power, M.P., 
has an article on Home Rule temperately and sensibly 
written, and which deserves to be attentively read by every 
Englishman who wishes to see our relations with Ireland 
improve. Professor Colvin, one of the very few men in Eng- 
land who is well qualified to write about art, and who does it 
in a clear and definite way, so that the reader who is not born 
picture-blind feels himself enlightened, has an admirable 
essay on Art and Criticism. It should be read at least once 
by everyone desirous of taking an intelligent interest in con- 
temporary art, and at least twice by ninety-nine out of a 
hundred professional art-critics. Dr. Maudsley’s thoughtful 
paper on “ Materialism and its Lessons” is deeply interesting, 
but opens up issues too profound to be dealt with in this 
column. Wecan only recommend its perusal to our readers 
of all shades of opinion as a temperate and fair discussion 
of a most intricate subject. Mr. T. W. Fowle eloquently 
pleads for more self-government in villages. 

Religious questions occupy a large space in the Comtem- 
porary for this month. There is a rather tedious article on 
that edifying subject, the religious condition of Germany, by 
Professor von Schulte. The Boden Professor of Sanscrit 
contributes an interesting study of certain phases of Indian 
religious thought, and Mr. Drew a sketch of an American 
divine, the late Dr. Bushnell. Mr. Henry Crampton pleads 
for cheap, speedy, local, and efficient justice. May we live 
to see the day when his words will be echoed in high places ! 
Professor Bain sums up the present aspect of the classical 
controversy in which /es derniers mots were recently uttered 
by Professors Blackie and Bonamy Price and Canon Liddon. 
Karl Blind has a vigorous and incisive sketch of the Cossack 
and serf conspiracies in Russia from 1670 down to Bere- 
zowski’s attempt on the present Czar. 

The contents of Macmillan are unusually varied and in- 
teresting. Professor Seeley has a brilliant article on History 
and Politics. Many will turn to the lecture on boundaries 
in general by the late Professor Clifford, which exhibits all 
the marvellous power of popularising an abstruse subject, 
which that distinguished man possessed in so eminent a 
degree. Mrs. Chesney advocates in horticulture a new 
vocation for women. There are also interesting notes on 
the Lambeth Palace Portrait Gallery, and a study of the 
Edgar Poe of painting, Antoine Wiertz. 

Blackwood contains the first instalment of a new story, 
“ Godfrey’s White Queen,” which promises to be interesting. 
There is also a very amusing and instructive article on 
Stock-Jobbing and the Stock Exchange, based on the re- 
ports of the recent commission, and with a lively sketch of 
the previous history of the great financial corporation. The 
article on contemporary literature deals with readers this 
time, and is so lively and interesting that we would fain hope 


it is not the ultimate instalment of the series. In an able 
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paper on India and the Silver Question the writer advocates 
an International Congress. 

‘The Cornhill contains a remarkable article on the in- 
fluence of the mind on the body, which affords a curious 
parallel to the paper which previously appeared in the maga- 
zine on bodily illness as a mental stimulant. The first part 
of “The Countess’s Ruby” makes the reader hungry for 
the second. There isa deal of philological learning to be 
gathered in an easy way out of the article, “Justice to Wil- 
liam.” “Art and Democracy” is a paper full of insight and 
fineness of touch. 

The most attractive feature of the Gentleman’ 5 is a lively 
sketch by Mr. Justin H. McCarthy of Prince Napoleon. 
Mr. Buxton attempts a defence of the London School Board. 
and Mr. Swinburne has the first part of one of his splendid 
critical essays ; this time the subject is Marlowe’s play of 
Edward II1., of which parts have been attributed to Shake- 
speare. Mr. Swinburne combats this opinion. There is a 
curious little article on war and its attendant maladies, and 
the Table Talk is livelier than it is usually wont to be at this 
season. 

Temple Bar is, as usual, light and amusing. There is a 
capital sketch of #4e Duchess of Devonshire, and some 
theatrical gossip of bygone days by J. H. Siddons. An 
attractive feature is a new novel, “ Vivian the Beauty,” by 
the author of “ Ought We to Visit Her?” 

Belgravia, with its two powerful novels, “ Queen of the 
Meadow” and “ Donna Quixote,” is an excellent shillings- 
worth. Among the minor contributions is a delightful little 
tale by Mr. James Payn. 

London Society is bright and gossipy. The Club Cameo, 
of which the illustrations are particularly good this time, is 
“Finance.” The fortune made in business is that of Sir 
Titus Salt. Among the smaller papers it would be invidious 
to discriminate : they are all good, light sea-side reading. 

In the Argosy there is, besides the usual serials, an excel- 
lent little sketch called ‘“‘ Debtor and Creditor,” and a short 
life of Rachel, the great tragedienne. 

All the Year Round, Cassell’s Family Magazine, Good 
Words, and the Sunday Magazine continue to give the 
usual mélange of wholesome, amusing, and instructive read- 
ing. The illustrations in Good Words in particular are 
excellent. 

No one can do better than take the new volume of Zales 
Jrom Blackwood down to the seaside with him. There is, 
entre autres, the description of the wreck of the Strathmore, 
and one of Charles Lever’s characteristic papers on “ Hero- 
worship and its Dangers.” 

Received too late for notice : Fraser’s, Ladies, Edinburgh. 





STRAY LEAVES. 


cane ements 
HE Committee of the International Picture Exhibition 
to be held at Munich is not reciprocating the courtesy 
shown to Germans at the Paris Exhibition last year. It 
will be remembered that battle pieces were excluded ostensi- 
bly for fear of wounding the susceptibilities of strangers. 
Now the Germans at Munich are exhibiting pictures of the 
most warlike character. A whole room is filled with these 
battle pictures, illustrating events of 1870-71. As may be 
imagined, La Belle France does not appear to advantage 
there, and some susceptible Frenchmen think they have a 
grievance. We are inclined to agree with them ; but what 
else could they have expected from Teutonic rudeness ? 


“LEWIS CARROLL” has. a good deal to answer for. The 
other evening at a literary reunion in Stuttgardt a learned 
Professor, to prove that the English language is rapidly 
undergoing the most extraordinary changes, quoted the well- 
known passage, “’Twas frilling, and the slithy Joves,” &c., 
as an example of our ordinary poetry nowadays. 


THE Professor of Poetry in Oxford must have rued the 
day when he undertook to “do” Burns for Mr. Morley’s 
series of English “Men of Letters.” Scotland, alike from 
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platform and in press, is, in Presbyterian phrase, “ sitting - ‘ 

upon” him. The other day he was lectured against in an 
Edinburgh public hall. A Scotch journal begins a strain of . 
delicious contempt—which the Professor, with his broad 
sympathies and keen sense of the ludicrous, will doubtless 
enjoy—by saying that “ ‘Robert Burns,’ by Principal Shairp, 
suggested Phoebus Apollo, by Goody Two-Shoes, or 
Jupiter Tonans, by Tom Thumb.” Another points out 

that the Professor has fallen into a little mistake in speak- 

ing of the mausoleum to Burns in Dumfries, by referring to 

an inscription on it “in tawdry Latin,” the fact being that 

there is no inscription at all. A third amuses itself by 

analysing the Professors prose and poetical works, and 
seeking to appraise his claims to the Professorship. 

= 


IT is stated in some provincial papers that Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson meditates publishing a selection from his speeches. 


AMONG the probable revivals of next theatrical season is 
Home’s “Douglas.” Shall we also have a revival of the 
magnificent “Scotticism” which was uttered on its first 
appearance, “ Whaur’s your Wully Shakspere noo ?” 


AT Equense, a little village near Castellamare, a complete 
Etruscan necropolis has been discovered, formerly attached 
to the City of Equa, on which Equense is built. In some of 
the tombs most remarkable vases of various sizes, adorned 
with figures of gods, warriors, priests and priestesses, have 
been excavated ; also some vases and saucers of gilt bronze. 
In some of them bread, olives, nuts, and other fruits were 
contained. Everything found is beautifully preserved. We 
do not hear as yet of any inscriptions being discovered 
which might shed light on the much-vexed ethnological 
and linguistic origin and connection of the highly-gifted 
and early-civilised Etruscans, who, according to not a few 
modern savanis, were of the Turanian stock—relatives of 
the “unspeakable Turk.” 


AMONGST the numerous pamphlets received during the 
week, one “ The Irish Question, an Appeal to the Liberal 
Party,” by an Irish M.P., deserves a passing mention. In the 
words of the notice accompanying the little work, “ it pro- 
poses an alliance between the Liberal Party and the Homé 
Rulers, on the ground that they have been and are natural 
allies.” Up to this date we were decidedly of the opinion 
that the only section of the Liberal Party.which was thé 
natural ally of the Home Rulers, was the discontented 
and mutinous faction of the Radicals led by the junior 
member for Birmingham; and whose affinity with the Home 
Rulers has been caused by their mutual want of certain 
characteristics, which have been hitherto supposed to apper- 
tain to all Members of the House. We take leave to doubt 
whether Lord Hartington and his followers will at all 
endorse the sentiments of the pamphlet, and whether they 
will not cry out, “Save us from our would-be friends.” 


“ MADGE DUNRAVEN,” the new novel by the author of 
the “‘ Queen of Connaught,” is said to be a study of English 
life, but the leading character is a young Irish girl. Cheap 
railway editions of the “Queen of Connaught” and “ The 
Dark Colleen” have just been issued by Messrs. Chatto and 
Windus, but the publisher of the new story is Mr. Bentley. 


WE understand that a journalist attached to the staff of 
the New York Herald, and noted for his descriptive powers, 
intends to write a guide to New York of the readable sort, 
and almost on the model of Mr. Sala’s “ Twice Round the 
“ Clock.” 


“ MAKING AND MARRING,” by C. C. Fraser Tytler (Mrs. 
Edward Liddell), is the name of the next volume in Messrs. 
Marcus Ward and Co.’s “ Blue-Bell Series.” It will be 
published in September. 


THERE will shortly be produced by one of the Scotch 
theatres a piece the character of which may be inferred front 
its title, “Scenes from Scotch Clerical Life.” 
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THE literary news from Russia this week is as under :—A 
large number of booksellers at Odessa are to be proceeded 
against for having works on their premises unsanctioned by 
the Censor. The recent police investigation revealed that 
there was scarcely a shop without a stock of prohibited 
books. The Imperial Government has given permission for 
the issue of a second volume of the classical writings of 
Romiakoff. At the death of Baron Korff, the well-known 
historian of the period of the Autocrat Nicholas, his manu- 
scripts passed into the hands of Prince Urusoff, by whom 
they will be shortly edited. Urusoff bas just brought out a 
small work, entitled “Attempts to introduce the Gregorian 
Calendar into the Lands of the Orthodox Faith.” Solovieff, 
the historian, is better. A sale is to take place next week of 
a famous collection of rare books, known as the Smerdin 
Library. It consists of 17,000 volumes, and is likely to be 
purchased entire for the projected Siberian University. The 
seventh volume has been issued of the “ Evreski Bibleoteke” 
(Jewish Library), which contains “An Account of the Con- 
dition of Jews in Poland,” “A Survey of the Jewish Press,” 
and a full report of the trial at Kutais last winter. G. 
Michnevitch has published a satirical work on Russian 
society, with the title of “ We, You, and They.” In this 
month’s Rooski Vesinik M. Petroff-Baturitch contributes an 
article on “My Meeting with the Nephew of Nana Sahib 
at St. Petersburg,” and Dr. Teppen another on “ Nova 
Zemlia.” The S/ovo has a long article, entitled “ Criticisms 
on the Economical Teaching of John Stuart Mill.” The 
Rooski Starina continues its history of the Polish Revolt of 
1864, and its account of the settlement of dissentients in the 
province of Saratoff in the reign of Alexander I. At Moscow 
Professor Tsitovitch has in the press a brochure called “ The 
Koran of Nihilism.” 


PROFESSOR BLACKIE, of Edinburgh, will shortly, it is 
understood, publish a sprightly volume on his recent travels 
in Europe, particularly in Italy. 


THE invention—in the literal or the conventional sense of 
the word—of “facts” regarding Mr. Carlyle by our American 
friends has really no limits. Some of his St. Louis admirers 
were startled some time ago with the announcement in one 
of their newspapers that he had “ declared for the Republic.” 
Of course the believer in Government, not by mountains, but 


by Mahomets, had done nothing of the kind, It turns out | 


that an American visitor, after dining at the Langham 
Hotel, took a stroll along the Chelsea Embankment. Sud- 
denly he heard the ejaculation—“ In fifty years Great Britain 
will be a Republic!” Looking round he saw a tall old 
gentleman in a wideawake and with grizzled hair gesticula- 
ting wildly. Jumping to a conclusion, he telegraphed to a 
St. Louis newspaper friend the declaration which caused so 
much astonishment. The supposed seer was an aged pen- 
sioner who had had sunstroke ; and his exclamation was 
one, not of hope, but of despair, caused by a friend having 
unwisely lent him a copy of the Weekly Dispatch, or some 
other such journal. 


THE subjoined are the Russian journalistic notes :——-Great 
discontent has been occasioned at Tiflis by the action of the 
Government in regard to the censorship of news arriving 
from Krasnovodsk. The 7iflis Vesinik went to the expense, 
at the opening of the Turcoman campaign, of despatching a 
correspondent across the Caspian. His letters have remained 
at the Censor Office at Tiflis more than a fortnight, and 
have been returned to the editor with the notice that they 
must be returned to the headquarters to be examined by the 
military censors—Astafieff and Shatiloff. By the time that 
they return from Kezil Arvat they will of course be worth- 
less. The editors ‘of the sensational Sovremenni Isvestie, 
Nikita Platonof,, and Feodor Giliarof{ have got into a pre- 
dicament. Having perpetrated a libellous attack upon 
Merchant Bostanjoglo, of Moscow, the district court has 
sentenced them to pay a fine of 100 roubles, and to be im- 
prisoned in the fortifications for a month. They have 
appealed against it. Mr. Nicoladze’s assistant editor in the 
management of the 77/fis Odzor, G. Simborsky, is arranging 
for the issue of a Russian satirical journal, to be called the 
Zourna. The Government has long been talking of im- 





proving the official journals (Goobernski Vedomosti) of the 
various provinces, without performing 


This week, however, he Sage vale eee bn 


attempt to issue an illustration, depicting an episode in the 
ee The picture turned out to be a sorry 
affair, and the Vedomosti admits its failure as ready as 
anyone else. A new journal, the Svertchka, is announced 
as forthcoming at Odessa. Eugénie Markoff has resumed 
writing for the Golos. General Tchernayeff has been for- 
bidden to write for the periodical press, and in consequence 
the Rooski Mir will remain in the hands of its present 
editor. 


GILPIN’s “Forest Scenery” is about to reappear in a new 
edition, with notes and an introduction by Francis George 
Heath, author of “Our Woodland Trees.” There has been 
no reproduction of Gilpin’s famous work since the edition, 
published in 1834, by Sir Thomas Dick Lauder, who, how- 
ever, by a curious oversight, copied Gilpin’s first edition of 
1791, Omitting all the important corrections made in the 
third edition of 1808, The present reissue will be illustrated 
by eighteen drawings on wood, all redrawn from the original 
landscapes, &c., of Gilpin, and by a frontispiece engraving 
of Gilpin’s church at Boldre; and it will be. published 
very shortly by Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston, and Co. 


THE Comédie Frangaise give their first performance in 
their old home in the Rue Richelieu to-night. The play 
selected is “Les Femmes Savantes.” Mdlle. Bernhardt 
will appear ; her reconciliation with the Maison de Moliétre 
is an accomplished fact 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 
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Books for Girls, VI. Edward Stanford. 
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HURST AND BLACKETT'S NEW WORKS, 





RORAIMA AND BRITISH GUIANA; with a 


Bermuda, the West Indies, and he Spanish Main. By J. W. 
ee Pndeh. die. anhatiee oa slicsesstona, ass. 


weet See. One of the most enjoyable books of travel 


HOLIDAYS IN EASTERN FRANCE. By 
ye . Betuam-Epwarps. 8vo, Iustrations. 1 te 
ait la be Le nna w reir maheg hy, Gentake Rovian " 


ROUND THE WORLD IN SIX MONTHS. By 
Lieut.-Colonel E. S. Brrpces, Grenadier Guards. 1 vol., 8vo, 15s. 


THE NEW & POPULAR NOVELS. 


ROSE MERVYN. By ANNE BEALE, author of 
“Fay Arlington,” &c. 3 vols. 


MADELON LEMOINE. By Mrs. LeitnH ADams, 
author of “ Winstowe,” &c. 3 vols, 
“* A clever novel of complete originality, power, and force.”—-Messenger. 


DORCAS. By Georciana M. Craik. 3 vols. 


*€ Miss Craik’s new novel is clever, and in places singularly good to read. 
Her women are pleasantly fresh and real.”"— Athenaeum. 


SIR GIBBIE. By Grorce Mac Donatp, LL.D. 
GLENMAVIS. By Acnes SmiTH. 3 vols. 
“ A bright, clever, and interesting novel.”—Court Yournal, 


THE HONOURABLE ELLA. By the Ear or 
Desart, author of ‘ Kelverdale,” &c. 3 vols. [Next week. 








Demy 8v>, pp. 144, 18. 6d.; postage ad., 


A THROW FOR A _ THRONE. 


Maintaining that Shakespeare’s words in “ Hamlet” show Claudius to have 
been innocent of murder, and the accusation really the outcome of Horatio’s 
er with the assassin, would-be usurper, and thorough rasc:], Hamlet! 
abe euerrye and future of the soul incidentally considered in connection 


London : WILSON and SON, 21, Cornhill, E.C. 





To be had of all Booksellers, price 4s. 6d. 


CONSUMPTION, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, and 


all other Diseases of the iratory Organs, with their 
reatment 


By Dr. CHURCHILL’S Hvypornosrnires anp INHALANTS. 
J. W. KOLCKMANN, No. 2, Langham Place, London, W. 


TRUBNER & CO’S LIST. 


Small crown 8vo, pp xvi—244, ew bound in cloth, 7s. 6d.; 
or, sewed, 6s. 


THE LIGHT of ASIA; or, the Great Renunciation 
(Mahabhinishkramana) ; the Life and Teaching of Gautama, Prince 
of India and Founder of ee: hism (as sold i 7 verse by an Indian Buddhist). 
By Epwin Arnovp, M.A., F.R.G.S., CS. 


Demy 8vo, pp. viii—192, cloth, 7s. 6d., 
THE STUDY of PSYCHOLOGY: its Object, Scope, 
and Method. By Gzorce Henry Lewas. 
This Work will also form the First Part of the Third Series of the Author's 
** Problems of Life and Mind.” 
Post 8vo, pp. 432, cloth, 16s. 


A CLASSICAL DICTIONARY of HINDU 


MYTHOLOGY and RELIGION, GEOGRAPHY, HISTORY, and 
LITERATURE. by Joun Dowsovw, M.R.A.S, late Professor of 
Hindustani, Staff College. 


2 vols., post 8vo, pp. 408 and 402, cloth, 21s. 


ORIENTAL RELIGIONS, and their Relation to 


Universal Religion INDIA. By Samvugt Jounson. 
Post 8vo, pp. x—390, cloth, 


THE LETTERS of the YOUNGER PLINY. Literally 
Translated by J. D. Lewis, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Post 8vo, pp. 336, cloth, ros. 6d." 


THE PHILOSOPHY of MUSIC; being the substance 


S a Course of Lectures delivered ot the Royal Institution of Great Britain, 

February and March, 1877. ILLt1AM Povg,. Mus. Doc. Oxon, 
Fellow of the Royal Societies of Ph onde i a3 Edinburgh ; One of the 
Examiners in Music to the University of Londc 


Forming Vol. XI. of the ‘’ English and Fothes ‘Philosophical Library.” 
ae Demy 8vo, pp. 422, cloth, ros. 6d. 


THE COMING ERA. By Alexander Calder, Officer 
of the Legion of Honour, and Author of ‘‘ The Man of the Future.” 
Issued by the Trustees of the Jacob Abraham Franklin Trust Fund. 
Crown 8vo, pp. xii—296, cloth, 3s. 


RELIGION, NATURAL and ED. A Series 
of Progressive Lessons for Jewish Youth. By N.S. Jcsern. 





London: TRUBNER and CO, Ludgate Hill. 
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COMPLETE WORKS OF W. M. THACKERAY. 
In 24 Monthly Volumes, 3s. 6d. each. 





Now ready, in One Vo'ume, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d., 
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Grorce pu Maurier, Jonn Coiuier, H. Furniss, G. G. KitpurNeg, 
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London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15, Waterloo Place. 
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LARGEST CIRCULATION IN INDIA. 


DAILY AND WEEKLY EDITIONS. 


THE TIMES OF INDIA, having been for many ge the ae eee 
Journal of Of India aad the ant. pecscnts to’ Maefich 


advantages. 

Published at Bombay, the nearest port to Europe, and now the Central Port 
of the whole of the passage traffic through the Suez Canal, the Times or I 
has two or three days’ priority of European information over journals 
the other Presidencies ; and this fact, es with the high character this 
ag ser has attained in a Commercial and Lit point of view, has secured it 

an important circulation, not only in Bombay, but but throughout India, as as 

Tyee the towns of the Arabian Coast, in the Persian Gulf, and in 


"Bagi Manu a Shippers, Hotel Keepers, Publishers, Managers of 
and Business Men generally with good investments to offer, 
il I therefore oo Times or INDIA a medium for their Advertisements 


ualled out 
The 7 WEESLY OVERLAND EDITION,” for Home readers, 
not only the jo news, articles, and official correspondence from its own 
daily columns, but a General Summary of all that is important in the rest of the 
Indian Press. Yearly Subscriptions (ia advance), £1 17s. 
For terms for Advertisements in both apply to Mr. W. J. Jounson, 
at the London Office, 121, Fleet Street, E.C. 


MAPPIN & WEBB. 
ELECTRO SILVER PLATE. 








Oxrorp Street, W. Mansion House Buitpines, E.C., Lonpon, 
T HE Light, Handsome, and Roomy. 
N oO CKABOUT 
nahinds Bac 


Can only be obtained direct from the Manufacturer, 
HARRON, the Tourist’s Co-operative Store, 
261, HIGH HOLBORN. 


“A FACT.”. “A FACT.” 
Worthy of every Lady’s consideration. 
[x PURE LYONS SILK is worn by the EMPRESS 


EUGENIE AND ALL THE ROYAL FAMILIES IN EUROPE. 
wired will be forwarded, carriage paid, to any Railway 


Setestan fue at's to th nr Forbes. 
Price from 2s. 11 » Oe ats sed per sar 7: 
to be had at manufac- 


iuhens bietke denen See AGENCY CS COMPANY. 96, Alders- 
's - 
eeeeirean teenie E.C, 
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THE EXAMINER. ' aa@as 


BUY YOUR BOY A BOX OF TOOLS ANS YOURSELF A ~ CHEST, 
At ARK BLL’sS, 


“The Rimlock,” 291, 


OXFORD STREET, Ws " 


Or at the Branch Establishment, 


Chest,” 293, EUSTON ROAD, N.W. 


PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


“The Tool 





CITY WAREROOM, 


28, Holborn Viaduct. 


STEAM FACTORY, 


HENRY A IVORY &¢0, | Orchestral Iron Frame Piano.— 
Orchestral Iron Frame Piano.— 
Orchestral Iron Frame Piano.— 
Orchestral Iron Frame Piano.— 
WOOD GREEN, N.| Orchestral /ron Frame Piano.— 








niape and Harmonium on one 
eyboard. 


Either Instrument can be played 
separately or in combination. 


+ Drawtes adapted for Church or 
Drawing-room. 


. ee and most simple in me- 
chanical arrangement. 


{ Supplies the great want of this 
musical age. 


J. TOTTMAN AND CO,, 


CORK MANUFACTURERS, MERCHANTS, AND PATENT oe ee MERCHANTS, 


NEWINGTON 


CAUSEWAY, OFFICE No. 


10 
At a long experience, have great pleasure in introducing to the Nobility and the Public, their 
Patent INDICATING CORK, which is most efficient for the Toilet and the Table, inasmuch as it guards against the pillage Ea gene oy ccurring with 


domestics. This invention indicates the exact quantity used, and the Cork cannot be extracted except by directions given to the \ 
For sparkling wines, syphon tops are not required, and the expense thereof avoided, while the ottend of the wine is preserved at 


times a bottle has been visited. 


a fifth of the cost. Great expense has been lavished on this invention tc present the Public with a completely novel and perfect article. Samples can be prone 


on application or seen at the Factory as above. 


R ATTENTION IS PARTICULARLY CALLED 


FLEMINC’S BEST “ENGLISH REFINED POWDERED BORAX. 


The uses to which it can be advantagecusly applied are very numerous, amongst which may be 
in the Starch adds a beautiful gloss to the linen. Mauslins s dipped in its Solution are rendered u.inflammab!e. 


: Launpry Purposes, «A small quantity mixed 


For tHe Tomust. Asa Tooth Powder; and a Solution makes an excellent Hair Wash, and renders the skin soft and white. 


Used by Dvzrs and BLeacneRs, as a Mordant and Purifier. STArcH MANUFACTURERS, in the 
Grocers, and Drysauters, and General Household Purposes. Dentists, for Fluxing 
CamentT MANUFACTUR2&S, in the prea of the Finest Cement. CANDLE MANUFACTURERS, in the formation of the completely Destructi 

Fresh Meat of every description. PouLTergers and FisuMoncERs. 


MERCHANTS, in Preserving Eggs, Butter, Hams, and 


preparation, givi beautiful gloss, C 
Maepicat Men, a Weonde and 1 derek Fm me Seg 
Wick. Provision 


In Penny Packets or in Bulk. Ofall Oilmen, Grocers, and Chemists. Sole Agents in London—SMITH BROTHERS, 39, Wilson Street, Finsbury Square, E.C 
Ieee aceeaenany orate a = A I A A A RE EN A NAR RT A RRR RRR A AR A RA cer ea Renew neraneN ne NEE 


NO MORE DOCTORS OR MEDICINE. 


KOPF & CO’S SPECIALITIES FOR iNVALIDS, 


Extract of Beef. Essence of ditto. Food of Life. 
All these preparations are approved of by the Faculty. 
The Tourist, E Sportsman Sailor should 
KOPF'S ESTABLISHMENT.” Deer “¥ 
Testimonials of the highest order from the Medical, Clerical, and Legal 
Professions. 
The only Address is 
5, AGAR STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


HE LONDON & CHATHAM SUPPLY STORES, 
4, STATION ROAD, ELEPHANT AND CASTLE, S.E. 
Notice To THE Pvustic. 

The Proprietors of the London Provision Stores beg to acquaint the PubI'c 
that they have OPENED a BRANCH ESTABLISHMENT at the above 
address, within a few doors of the London and Chatham Railway Station, for 
the purpose of supplying Provisions at the lowest possible 


prices. 
Particular attention is requested to the subjoined tariff, the Proprietors 
Pe mingnmen dP mre glo vl Poy Bove ne Bo 


HOW TO LIVE IN ENGLAND. 





1 lb. Dairy-fed Pork .. as 6d. Delicious. 
z Ib. Breakfast Bacon .. oi -» 64. Very Mild. 
z lb. Rich Curd Cheese .. ° -- 6d. Quiet a Treat 
4 lb. Farm House Butter +. 6d. As from 
Large Dorking Fags . 6a. New Laid. 
4 lbs. Farm House . 6a. Home Made. 
4 Ibs. Bag Pure Flour . 6d. White Flake. 
2 Ibs. Loaf and Moist Sugar - 6d. stallized. 
4 Ib. New Leaf Tea 7 Se. First Importation 
7 Ibs. lbs. Bag Flowery Potatoes . Tipperary 
Total 
Weight 23lbs.. ef ee for.. ee se 5s. 





NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC. 


20, Cross Street, Hatton Garden, F.C. 
MR. THOMAS HEATLEY 


Bzcs to inform the Public that he has REMOVED to his NEW PREMISES 
as above, where, in addition to his old-established Trade as a BUILDER and 
CONTRACTOR, he intends to carry on the Profession of 


HOUSE, LAND, AND ESTATE AGENT, 


and is prepared to make ADVANCES on every description of HOUSEHOLD 
PROPERTY, whether for immediate sale or otherwise. Short Leaseho'ds 
Purchased ; and al) transactions carried out at the shortest notice compatible 
with reason. 


( ts E 9 i. OG to ee. Preface to the Student’s 

says :—“ As it is impossible t saeudbires vulbes toveunie Bevo aoa 

at ee a iain at ee otwn, te will do well “= anne 

TENNART (14g Strands Tench her of i itiner vas Kinup Goon tee 

T 

These  ealoctions are ied a ag Aang! in plain 
in Cabinet, with Three Trays................ 

ioe Spodenah in Gites oar ie ea ae 

300 Specimens, i - Cabinet, with Nine Drawers....... + 10 10 

4:0 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Thirteen Drawers........ . a1 ° 


Alene entendive Calleiitindis tibeinlin diss cadadii esi 





IAMONDS and other PRECIOUS STONES, 





Lone BRYCE WRIGHT, laetaloglin vs ee teas Rea ii Street’ 
acca MR. STREETER, 
waTcHss | NEW BOND. STREET, LONDON. 
CLOCKS ORIGINATOR and SOLE and SOLE INTRODUCER of 
SILVER —_| STANDARD 18-CARAT GOLD JEWELLERY. 
READY MONEY VALUE GIVEN 


READY MONEY PAYMENTS. 





CATALOGUE POST FREE FOR TWO STAMPS. 


HEAL AND SON 
HAVE ON SHOW THE.LARGEST STOCK 
IN LONDON OF 


BEDROOM FURNITURE. 


HEAL & SON’S CATALOGUE, with 450 Designs of 
Bedsteads and Bedroom Furniture, with Price Lists of 
Bedding, sent Free by Post. 


197, om } Torrensam Court Roap, Lonpow, w.c. 
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1006 THE EXAMINER, 


Peau of LOM IEMigEs Reger, 
17 > 
MESSRS. JAS. STERNE ‘and -CO. 
AVE now for Ti INSPECTION and SALEa LARGE 


PLY of every description of 
AMERICAN SOUPS, CONDIMENTS, & TOMATOS, 
In Tins, and invite large Consumers, Asylums, Hotel and Restaurant Keepers, 


to view the being prepared to enter into contracts with wholesale buyers 
on mest fa terms, 
Private establishments can be supplied at less than Co-operative charges. 
Price Lists forwarded on application. 


By Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. 


. "2 ' S " Onn ” SPRING MATTRESS and 

», Pe. obtained ony. at st oe eae 

OFFICES and sO FACTORY ENCY, Cavendish 

Square, W. Never becomes Hollow in the che Miadie, osatorta fortable--Portable 
Durable. for Wood or Irop Steads. 

Being made higher in the middle th than at the sides, and the bed- 

quate ne on guilaary spatiorens net aot debe lets tametvhin et reas, to at any 


tim k below an uniform 
“TT "TS CONDUCIVE TO HEALTH. A really good spring bed should 
avoid giving pressure against the spine. The major of the springs are 
near the head of the mattress, and a proportionate number 
near foot. It should, , be noted that the springs can be placed in 
any position at the option of the user. 
Ae easily cleaned ; hot water may be used without injury. Specially appli- 
cable for Hospitals or the Sick Wards of Public Institutions, as it can be readily 


No palliasse or w mattress requ 
The sides of this b bed are ee ot best linen ticking, thereby presenting 
the appearance of an ordinary mattress. 
Can be fixed b anyone without disfiguring the bedstead. 
Is very portable; a dozen beds ney be put into two parcels, thus render- 
it convenient for transit or shi 


ae ally design designed for this bed ; a ~ “are 
white, carefully wood will invariably be used. 
Pn hae aft. 36 4ft. 4ft.3 4.6 ane 5 ft. 
Length - 2/- 2/6 246 256 266 27/6 284 
a icrorta” Foupinc Camp BrpsTEaD (tor one person) 7s. 6d. each. 


S. TAYLOR, Manager. 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
MR. G. H. JONES, 


SURGEON-DENTIST, 


Of s7, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY (immediately 
opposite the British Museum), 

Will be glad to forward his New Pamphlet, gratis and post free, which explains 
the only perfectly Painless system of adapting ARTIFICIAL TEETH 
(protected by Her Majesty's Royai Letters Patent), 

WHICH HAVE OBTAINED FIVE PRIZE MEDALS. 


London, 1862 ; Paris, 1867; Philadelphia, 1876; Vienna, 1873 ; 
and New York, 1853. 
CONSULTATION DAILY FREE. 





TESTIMONIAL. 


Jan 
‘* My dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the. Be aoe 
in construction y Artificial Teeth, which render m 
excelient. Tam glad to hear that you have obtained 
hat I consider the perfection of 


Pa In of your valuable services are at 
to use my name, “By “S. G. HUTCHINS, ne 
Appoiatment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 
“G. H. Jones, Esq.” 


LAMPLOUGH’S EFFERVESCING 


PYRETIC SALINE. 


It aves tantant velit tai hendackis, ote, or tious sicknens ; cures the worst form 
arising from Congousas, liver or 


of ty italisingy the blood, theret 
the inf 
ether ints, by viaing the thereby resists the infection of measles, 


HAVE IT IN YOUR HOUSES, also LAMPLOUGH’S CONCEN- 
TRATED LIME JUICE SYRUP and USE NO OTHER. 
Sold by all Chemists, and the Maker, 
H. LAMPLOUGH, at the Laboratory, 
113, HOLBORN HILL, LONDON, E.C. 


A Pure, Wholesome, Refreshing, Invigorating, 
Non-Intoxicating, 


NEW SUMMER DRINK, 










SOLE AGENT— 


J. W. AVERY, 


34, 8ST. THOMAS STREET, SOUTHWARK. 


AvG. 2, 1879. 


ia 


NOTICE. 
The HOROGRAPH is now ready. 


Ts New WRITING ond PRINTING INSTRU- 
tay eat Be mene of Wi ee ae ee to Se 


ee 
e hi 
public and poleyer feo bodies and institutions. 


” fal iene ioe 


weTOn, WILSON, & CO., 
144, HIGH HOLBORN, and 144, CHEAPSIDE. 


The HYDE PARK CHINA and GLASS 
DEPOT, 
74, EDGWARE ROAD. 


AUGUSTUS BRAUN 


Begcs to return thanks for the patronage bestowed on him for the past ten years, 
and res) ewe solicit Noblemen and Gentlemen to INSPECT his vast 


STOC 

BOHEMIAN GLASS, BLUE CHINA DESSERT 
AND DINNER SERVICES, 

now so much approved of by the Aristocracy. 


He has also a large Assortment of every description of TABLE and 
TOILET WARE. 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, FLEET STREET (Corner of Chancery Lane). 


THE PUBLIC SUPPLIED AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 


CARRIAGE PAID TO THE COUNTRY ON ORDER OVER a0s. 
Per Ream. 


ine Cream Laid Note se ss Si .- from 
Superfine Cream Laid Note oe eo 
Superfine Thick Cream | Laid Note, Black Border « ne a 
Straw Paper, “ Patent” a is 
no. Commercial Note Papers . pens 
F blue or cream gees eae. 54. 6d., and x 
The Veltuns ove ** Club House” Note. Superfine or Blue 

Envelopes, 4s. 6d. and 6s. 6d. per rooo, 


COLOUR STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 1s. per roo. Polished net re 
Dies, sunk by the best artists in the trade, at about half the oe Gamal 
the retail houses. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE post free. 


A SPLENDID SEWING MACHINE, 


Fit for a drawing-room ; will stand on any kind of table, A suitable present 
for alad ; will do nearly 2000 stitches a minute. It will Sew, Hem, Sritcn, 
ous UCK, ae —. and complete and ~ Say all ail Kinds « of anaes 
work. and all fittings complet s. same 
aa £2 10s. Hand Lock-S tigen, e, complete, 
£2 5s. Kilting Machines from £1 Is., y Maghine 
Cheques Crossed London and South Western Bank. P.O. Orders to 


G. R. GLENIE, Walbrook House, 37, Walbrook, London, E.C., 
Payable Lombard Street. 
When ordering, please say this Advertisement was noticed in Taz Examiner. 





AAHOoo & 





THE GREAT ANTISEPTIC MEDICINE, 
Have a Pure Body and Good Health by taking Dr. EVANS'S 


PURE VEGETABLE CARBON, 


NATURE’S GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER. 
Perfectly tasteless and void of smell, and can be taken by the most delicate, 


This is a new and wonderful cure for Indigestion, Wind, Foul Breath, Head.’ 


ache, Bile, Acidity, Inci t Consumption, Eruptions of th Ss 
disorders that poms 5 mol Impure nee pce o Ghia, and oll 
y persons sufferin stipation, ioe 
laint emanating from sl nag acta of he lnmencien It has been 
found a 2 wonderful ful remedy for bet jonabitonts of Soe Africa, who, it is 
notoricus, er from ve-na complain 
been supplied for the African Army. — cee <peatitios have 
Sold by Chemists in 2s. 6d. and 1os. cases; or post free of 
JAMES GOODFELLOW and CO., 46 and 48, City Road, London, 
where also chests for for the Colonies can be obtained at a uced rate. 





In consequence of Spurious Imitations of 


LEA & PERRINS' SAUCE 


Which are calculated 
Public, LEA & PERRINS "hee CTX 4ed 
adopted a NEW LABEL, bearing a 0G ere 
their signature thus 


Which will be placed on ovary benle of satiiliatbiineads dal SAUCE, and 


none is gen 
holesale the Proprietors, Worcester ; OSSE 
BrACKWELL 1 London ; ah Export Oilmen generally. = ae 


Retail, by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 










ty elie: pir Be Bo ees A oar UP 
sa ir ia Aa oa pan i eRiCn Hciton AIT Cie: Sacam tact sc 
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PAYNE AND CO.’S 
Patent Improved Anti-Corrosive Boiler Fluid. 


DESTROYING ane ar ven oo AND 
INCRUSTATION IN oa eg 


iiihidciially 
PAYNE & CO., 36, Cherry Garde: Garden Street, London, S.E. 


re IS is the PERFECT REMEDY for 

PREVENTING CORROSION ; Boilers are kept clean without 
; all primageis di With, tie aisd tier ti anid tensened, aad 

lial ity to accidents and exp Snare The saving of fuel is considerable ; 
it also acts as a lubricator to 


The price is only 6s. per per horse power week Meee 
ae ea he ee, SRS oe 
It may be ieentuced by Oe eet from water cistern, or through 


is themes Sa 

he maz-bole is open, thé Bolles will cally be required to be swept out. 
nce has groset Sas Gs saving in fuelalone more than ee 

fer the cont of en uid, whilst the saving of time usually 0 occupied in 

the corrosion by means of chipping hammers, and the cost of labour, "aad Oe 

damage San the chipping process, is a matter of great moment to the 

owners 


This Fluid is most extensively and succ used in London, and also in 
the principal manufacturing districts Britain. 
R Trade Mark—No, 812. 


References—Her Majesty’s Engineers. Testimonials by many Eminent Firms. 


MESSRS. H. WALLER & CO., 


ee freuen, ~~ ~~" inabenepebamian 


CORLS 


IN LONDON, 
Now determine to come on to the Market themselves, thereby saving to Con- 
sumers the extra “_eme which must necessarily accrue to Customers by 
employing Agents. ey have taken Offices at 


WALLBROOK HOUSE, 
37, WALBROOK, MANSION HOUSE, 


and guarantee to supply direct from their own Collieries every description of 
Coal at the lowest possible prices (published and forwarded on application). 
Should it be desired, a R ve will attend on Customers and explain the 
adaptabi of of Coal. 


the various sorts 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 


HE FRESH AND SPLENDID distinction of a 
Teligvap on Medal, now given in 1878."—Paris Correspondent of the Daily 


FRY’S COCOA £-3: FR A CF. 
Gusmntecd pure Seen et eames apc Sg 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 
Pear CARACAS COCOA 
A CHOICE PREPARED COCOA. 


** A most delicious and valuable article.”—Standard. 


“No more delicious, refreshing, nourishing, and wholesome beverage has 
ever been somnatueemed >in Post. : ss m 





NO MORE CHICORY IN YOUR COFFEE !! 


MOCHARA, aiaeraaner ena 


well known abroad hly recommended 
for many years as NTE, “« Ey he Faening 
sabe eee Spee A H. 


MOCHARA should be mixed 1 Part with 8 or @ PURE COFFEE. 
Sold by all Grocers, in 1 lb. Tins, at 1. 
% lb. Sample Tins sent for rod., free by post, by 


The MOCHARA COFFEE Co., 
60a, WATLING STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


GS MOCHARA IS WARRANTED FREE FROM CHICORY. 





LADIES’ ESTABLISHED 1806. 


BELTS, SALMON, ODY, & CO., 


Inventors and Patentees of the 


ELASTIC 
STOCKIN SELF-ADJUSTING TRUSS, 
GS, To his late Majesty William IV., and to Her Majesty’s 
_ 292 séaenin ae oO 
‘ » LONDON. 
MADE TO ANY 
MEASURE. N.B.—A Female Attendant on Ladies. 


Price List, with Directions for Measurement, post free. 
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SUDDEN MOURNING. 


JAY’S, 


TIIE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT STREET, W. 


WHISKERS AND MOUSTACHIOS 


ARE IMMEDIATELY PRODUCED 
By using W. R. W. WRIGHT'S 


KINGSTON LOTION, 
1/6—One Bottle Guaranteed Sufficient.—1/6 
RINGSION LOTION mote hem tah west 0 
KINGS STON LOTION, being fas ligula fovea forme cna be uted of any hour of 
KINGSTON $> caboes ts invisible immediately upon application, and, unlike 
KINGSTON’ LO ION forwarded to any address free from observation for 

OTE THE ADDRESS— 


W. R. W. WRIGHT, sr. GEORGE ROAD, NEWINGTON, HULL. 
RHEUMATISM IMMEDIATELY CURED by W. R. W. WRIGHT. 


W. R. W. WRIGHT'S RHEUMATIC OILS 
Give Immediate Relief and Permanently Cure in all Cases of 
Rheumatism, Gout, Sciatica, Neuralgia, and Tic Doloreuz. 


RHEUMATIC OILS as guaranteed to give immediate relief. 
RHEUMATIC SS wer? effect a eure, even in long-standing cases, and 


after have failed. 
RHEUMATIC OILS. No household should 
mene OILS are = best knewn remedy 


RHE UMATIC OILS are sold in bottles at as., geo end oe 


RAEUMATIC OILS are manufactured only W. WRIGHT, 
WINGTON, HULL 

RHEUMATIC OILS cure pains in the back, head, and face after two applica- 

RHEUMATIC OILS are for outward application 


RHEUMATIC a do not require the sufferer to make any change from his 
ee OI 
IC OILS are the friend ofall seafaring men, who ae a rule, sulfér 
Priceleas value, atthe ae which long 
Note the Address—W, RW WEIG 


‘THe HOLMAN eee PLACED “OVER the 


Tepe 

a 

suit 
ii 
eat 


itch gay erie asia 


STOMACH sed LIVER, ton which sein a 
diseases have their origin, will 
faite busvdaled: tathensen over tae vies. forces 
(nerves and blood). 


1" ALSO HAS OTHER PROPERTIES that 


Child's Pad, 7s. 6d. ; Regular Size, ros. ; Special Size, 15s. 
Absorptive Medicinal Plaster, 2s. 6d. 
Holman Liver Pad Company, 10, Argyll St., Regent St., London, W. 
Consultations free of charge. Prospectus free of charge. 


BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 


THE GREAT REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


"TBE excruciating Pain is ‘Pair y-quichly Relieved and Cured 
in a few days by this 


These Pills Teauire mo setraine of it dering thei ue and ar cain 0 


attacking any vital part.—Sold by all Chemisty, at 


prevent the disease 
1s. 134d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 


i TL 
OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS.—Notable 
of skin disease and 


these ies to be their best friend when any pestilence rages, on, when 
of taints or the system, and call for instant and- effective 
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COLONIAL, tis AND FOREIGN ASSURANCE. ~ 
INSURANCE amet 


een 
rates on the assured leaving for Europe, or other 


Offices -— { Glasgow a5. ing William fe Sree. 


IMPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
(Established 1803), 
t, OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 16 and 17, PALL MALL, S.W. 


Capital, £1,600,000. Paid up and Invested, £700,000, 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


PHENx FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street and 
Charing Cross, London. Established 1782. 





Prompt and Liberal Loss settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


BRITISH EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW BRIDGE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Established 1847.—Empowered by Special Act of Parliament. 
The Company beleg established on the Mutual Principle, all the profits 


belong to the Members 

It has an ACCU MULATED FUND, aete solely from premiums, of nearly 
THREE QUARTERS OF A MILLION 

Prospectuses and Copies of the last Report and Balance-sheet, and all needful 
information, can be obtained on application to any of the Agents of the 


“ompany to 
. ee EDWIN BOWLEY, Secretary: 


BLACKHEATH PROPRIETARY SCHOOL. 


Presipent—The LORD BISHOP OF ROCHESTER. 
Heap Master: 
Rev. E. WILTON SOUTH, M.A., 








C, F. Liwpon, Esq., M.A., late Demy Magdalen College, Oxtord. 
ns —— Esq., M. A., rath Wrangler. 
. D. Eram, M.A., late Scholar St. John's College, ( a 
ytd Esq.. B.A., late Demy College, © 
mag Esa M.A., ex-Senior Scholar Queen’s College, Belfast. 
Aes Tibingen University. 


Assistant 
BBITIOWS unl se Celis Se Sehlinashe Scho 


aaa ee ae ie SECRETARY, Proprietary School, 


WIMBLEDON SCHOOL. 


abe School affords especial means of Preparation 


for the different Military Competitive Appointments. An unusually large 

of Masters enables each Pupil to receive complete individual instruction 

attention. o, Dee the past year TWENTY successful Gondidnoes PaSSED 

into the Artillery eed Infantry. The NEXT TERM 

ember 2. t further information Sar to Rev. the HEap- 
MASTERs, Masters, Wimb on School, Surrey. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12, St. James’s Square, 
London. Founded 184r. 


Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
Presipent—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esa. 


This a 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 


" Secripdoon, £32 ye a re or fs. — Senne Fee of £6 ; Life Membership, 
to Country and ten to Town Members. 


1 ll Rooms opera from T Ten to oo tte Six. Prospectus on application. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


BFS sSoe BANK. Established 1851. 29 
and 30, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
PESOCSTES received at INTEREST for stated periods, or yable on 
Current Accounts opened en Seems y lsarebeeed. a 
Se allowed on the minimum inesthie baleueae- ° nee made for ‘keep- 
Accounts. Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued 
Bank undertakes the a of —— of Customers, .__ the 


Collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, and Cou Stocks 
purchased and sold, and advances made thereon. _ 
Saturdays, then from 10 to 2. On 


Office Hours from 10 till 4, excepting 
Mondays the Beak is open una 9 p- m. 
A Pamphlet, with full particulars on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


HYDROPATHY AND DIETETICS 
IN SOUTH DEVON, 


Din tovavas, A inne situate between DaAwtisy 
peatay. beautiful residence, wih cuoesins Grounds, Sea and 











oorland Air. 
Medical Si pervision,—For terms and references apply to 


C. F. CARPENTER, Proprietor. 
Printed for the Proprietor by RANKEN and CO., 5: Drary Court, St. 


Baths, under 


7 ei HOUSEHOLD SPECIAL 


tn Spee 


ont TO 










SEVEN died titiahs a 


A SINGLE TRIAL SOLICITED FROM THOSE WHO HAN 
NOT YET TRIED THESE SPLENDID PREPARATIONS. 


“OODALL'S YORKSHIRE RELISH. | Ya 





ld be on every Sideboard. 


Epicures pronounce it the Sauce. 
ppeekal.. ition. No better Sauce can be made, 


and enterprise. 
hosvehold work. Th Thousands of bottles sold daily. 
Soemt an a all over the world. 
Beware of Colourable Im: 
CAUTION.—On each Label is our TRADE Mark, Willow Pattern Plate, and 
name, GoopALL, Backsouse, and Co. No other is genuine. 


ae eee YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
ct dishes most dl Saiow antes makes the plainest viands palatable, and 
the Ghintiels di 


The most ae 

have awarded the palm to o> the the YORKSHIRE = ogee pm [ 

ither its stre t uancy wering, a its invigora 
oad Se eeerinein ae oma ‘aenodead the Ge te ahich Ie headed: 
Employed either ‘‘au naturel” as a fillip to chops, steaks, came, or cold me3ts, 
or used in oer 2 iy! | == concocting soups, stews, ragouts, 
curries, or gravies for made dis 

ant Reus» and good sauce.—Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Chemists, 

1S., an 


each. 
by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE and Co., Leeds. 


saveaies IAL. 
4, Wimbourne Street, New North Road, London, N., nae 18, 1875. 


y 





—I have not the pleasure of knowing you—never met you—nevet 
saw you—but still for a length of time my sideboard has never lacked 
our —— ** Yorkshire Relish,” and it gives me very great pleasure to 


Ee ceaheomta . its favour, provided you think it Paar of your 


“ir sedentary habits as a writer for the magazines, &c., very often made me 
a ome m cae but still no matter what I have, your 
** Yorkshire ish ’’ al beings meto. Sometimes I heve-n hot joie that it 
enriches, sometimes cold. aes meat that it makes exceedingly tasty and 
with soup it is charming. And sometimes when 
I can make a very good makeshift for dinner with a roll st in it ; so that in 
each and every sense of the I cannot speak too highly of that which I 
find so gocd, so useful, and so ch ¥¢ If it a ely to bo puadeatinn of good, 
you. are quite at liberty to publish this —Yours truly, 

The Author of ‘‘ Grace Darling,” “‘ Harriet Fo el “* The Wreck of the Royal 


To Goodall, Backhouse, and Co, Leeds. 


GP 4a BAKING POWDER. 
seven 


Dispenses with brewer’ 
The beat in the world ri vs east comparison. 
OS a eaee BAKING POWDER. # 
chea Seen & best. Indi sable to e household, and 
inestimable boon to r M adem puddings without Es, Pastry 
without butter, —_ beautiful li light bread without yeast. One trial 
the most sceptical of its supesverity over others. 
ye > Oilmen, and Chemists, &c., in 1d. packets, 6d. 1s., 25, 
an 
mn Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHMOUSE and Co., Leeds. 


OUnaLLs QUININE WINE, 
recommended by the most eminent physicians, and acknowledged 

to be the yee and cheapest tonic yet introduced. Strengthens the whole system, 
and stimulates the seen. Is invaluable for ae, nervousness, gout, 
raeemetinn 2 &c. proved an invaluable and —- reeable stomachic to at 
suffering from Sate debility and loss of appetite. e best restorative for the 
a young or aged. It is admirably adapted for delicate children, and is 

Ped eft sued as a vehicle forthe administration of cod-liver oi!, where the com- 
bined ects of Quinine and of the Ol. Jecoris Aselli is desirable. A wine glass 
full twice or thrice a day will be found both grateful and efficacious in all cases in 
which a cordial tonic is nad far whe gene to uny and bitters or bitter beer 
—Sold by Chemists, Grocers, &c. ts. 14d. and as. 3d., per 

Raered by GOODALL. BACKHOUSE, and Co., Sabine 
ee ah from Miss EmMILy FAITHFULL. 
ictoria Press, 85, Praed Street, London, W., Aug. a9, uSr¢- 
Dear Sirs,—Having tested your excellent Quinine Wine, | am : only, too to 
testify to its efficacy in neuralgia, &c., as a certain cure and preventive, ih is 
better Fo cures yous b A "EMILY Farreretin 
To Messrs. Goodall, Backhouse, and Co., Le: 


OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER, 
Delicious to Plum Pudding. 


OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious 


to Jam Tarts. 
(“OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER, 
Delicious to Stewed Rice. 
OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
7 Delicious to all kinds of Fruit. 
(,°RP Al's CUSTARD POWDER, ia 
Delicious to e 
G? ae S USTARD POWDER, 
for pebing See. , withows roe geno. less timé and at half the 


- 








price. U; ed for the pu the utmost satisfa 
if the  instrections given are implicit ieee. Tha propeiesers entertain the 
peepee « gr confidence i se Roars can recommend it to housekeepers generally 


aration of a good custard. Give it a trial.— 
Sold ia bende, § fas and 1s. each, by Grocers. Chemists, Italian Weschounnamh &c. 
Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO , White Horse Street, Leeds. 


St. Mary-le-Strand ; and Published at 136, Strand, W.C, London, in the 


County of Middlesex.—Saturpay, August 2, 1879. 
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the press is waiting for matter, — 














